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How do the railroads do the impossible? 


IN MOVING 500 billion ton-miles of freight 
a year to keep you clothed, warmed and 
fed, doing the impossible has become a rail- 
road habit. They do it with miracles—like 
centralized traffic control that master-minds 
train movements over miles and miles of track. 


RAILROADING IDEA THAT'S GROWING is the 
2 use of special, through trains for small- 
lot merchandise. It’s cutting delivery time 
— promises to be much faster when the 
friction bearings now used on these trains 
are replaced by Timken roller bearings. 


* 


cars. 
paras may travel over dozens of lines 
before returning home, is another railroad 
miracle. And new ideas — like tabulating 
machines and automatic card sorters—lielp 
railroad men do this job better than ever. 


Answer: with new ideas like “Roller Freight”! 
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THE NEWEST IDEA that will help work 
4 wonders for the railroads—as well as 
shippers and the public—is “Roller 
Freight”! It’s the next great step in rail- 
roading. “Roller Freight”—freight cars 
equipped like streamliners and locomo- 
tives with Timken tapered roller bearings 
—will bring you the things you eat and 
wear and use faster and in better condition. 

With Timken bearings on the axles in 
place of old-style friction bearings, freight 
trains can travel at passenger train speeds 
and smoothness. “Hot boxes” and other 
delays due to bearings are eliminated. 
And since Timken bearings reduce start- 
ing resistance 88%. “Roller Freight” 


cars start easily, without jolts and jars 
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to damage lading. Freight car wear is 
reduced, maintenance costs cut, and car 
availability increased. 

Already “Roller Freight” is under way 
on many railroads — some with only a 
few Timken-equipped cars—others with 
as many as 1000. 

Due to their tapered design, Timken 
bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads. Whether you’re building freight 
cars or combines, machine tools or 
automobiles, make sure the trade-mark 
“Timken” is on the bearings you use. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIM- 
ROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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Let’s pass a law to make everybody rich 


HENEVER there is the slightest down-turn 

\X in prosperity, some people rush to cor- 

rect it by passing laws. Right now the hue and 

cty is to ‘“keep up the buying power” by more 

pay for less work, and higher wages with no 
corresponding obligation. 


That is not going to make jobs and prosperity. 
Buying power isn’t money, it’s production—it’s 
creating clothing and houses and cars— it’s the 
things people want. I have more buying power 
if I produce more of the things you want, to 
trade for more of what you make. 


If dollars made prosperity, we would only 
have to pass a minimum wage law of $50,000 
a year. Think of the buying power! Everyone 
would be rich and therefore, of course, happy. 
Especially the smart planners who want to 
regulate our lives for us. 


But with no incentive any more to earn and 
profit, there would be no production. And with 
huge quantities of dollars in everyone’s hands, 
the dollars would soon cease to buy anything. 
So everybody would soon starve to death. Even 
the planners. 
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News within the News 





IS BIG BUSINESS USEFUL?—Or is it beset with inherent evils? Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, head of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, here leads off a new series 
of U.S. News & World Report interviews in which the place of large-scale 
enterprise will be examined by both friends and critics...............cceceseeeeees P. 34 


Me as OIE, ove sccciscoransczeennse Pp. 11 
Tito, Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
is getting scarce U.S. dollars, U.S. 
trade, and U.S. blessing in his all-out 
feud with Moscow. There’s more at stake 
than meets the eye. Communism may be 
unsettled all over the world if Tito wins 
the right to decide Communist policy in 
his own country. 


HIGH COURT SHIFTING RIGHT....P. 14 
Business stands to get a better break in 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
soon to reconvene. Radical bloc of four 
is being cut to a minority of two. Justice 
Tom Clark, newly appointed, is some- 
what right of center. This article shows 
the probable effect on decisions dealing 
with business controls, unions, civil lib- 
erties. 


WHO GOT THE BIGGEST RAISE?..P. 17 
Investors and white-collar workers were 
left behind in the big boom in incomes 
over the past decade. Farmers fared best. 
Here, in graphic form, you get the pic- 
ture of where the big rise in incomes has 
centered. Results may be different in the 
period now getting under way. 


DEVALUATION: AND THEN-—......P. 20 
Buyers and sellers all over the world may 
soon find the value of their currency 
changed. Plans are afoot to revalue most 
of the major monetary systems in their 
relation to the dollar. Result, if these 
plans are carried out, will mean more 
selling to U. S., harder sledding for U. S. 
goods abroad. 


BRITONS FIND LIFE GOOD.......... 22 
Britain’s average man of the street isn’t 
excited about the serious dollar shortage 


or pending crisis. Instead, he’s feeling 
pretty good about his own future. Life, at 
this time, is easier for the working classes 
than any other time since the war. An 
on-the-ground survey shows why. 


CANADA NEEDS DOLLARS, TOO..P. 24 
Best customer of the United States is run- 
ning seriously short of cash—dollars, that 
is. Canada’s big sources of dollar income 
are drying up. Marshall Plan spending 
by Europe for Canadian products is on 
the downgrade. Result may be a sharp 
cutback in Canada’s buying in U.S. 


EASING IN FAMILY BUDGETS......P. 25 
There’s less strain on many a family’s 
budget now. But how much living costs 
have dropped depends on where you live. 
The bonus is bigger in some cities than in 


others. It means, in effect, a $2-a-week 
raise in some places, but much less in 
others. 
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Modern mine machinery is a 20th century marvel, and 
it’s just good business to put its care in the hands of first-class 
mechanics and machinists. And good machine shops cost 
money, a lot of it. For instance, the one shown above, with its 
equipment, cost all of $150,000. It serves but a single mining 
operation. 

Expenditures like this are necessary in modern coal mining, 
because today miners rarely touch pick and shovel. Instead, 
their hands operate the controls of machines. The “heavy 
work” is done by mechanized horsepower. A cutting machine, 
an automatic loader, and a shuttle car, whose combined cost 
adds up to a $60,000 coal mining team, must be kept in top 
shape to justify the heavy investment. 

So mechanized mining, with its need for keeping machines 
in good running order, has created a new kind of “miner”— 
the machinist, the electrician, the welder, who keep mine 


horsepower on the go. 





Modern mining practices are a far cry 
from those of “pick and shovel” days. Today 


mines are “blueprinted” in advance. Backed 
by facts learned from geological surveys, en- 
gineers can plan mine layout, without run- 
ning into costly alterations due to unexpected 
faults in rock and seam formations. 

Such planning permits speedy handling of 
coal from seam to surface for washing, sizing 
and grading in preparation plants. The result 
is mass production of many grades of coal, 
each especially adapted to efficient use in one 
or another of the many different types of fur- 
naces in America’s homes and industries. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Jomorrow 


To try to clear the air a little, to help you get the feel of things: 

Britain isn't to blow up, jolting U.S. into a new setback. 

British ideas of what they can afford will have to be deflated somewhat. 
Money will be tinkered with. There'll be some pain, but not a blowup. 

In U.S., the initial postwar deflation is wearing out. Quite good times 
seem due for the next nine months at least. A _bust is not in sight. 

Big strikes may upset things for a time. 

Shortages will come back if strikes last long. Shortages, if they come, 
will end pressure for price cuts, will be inflationary, not deflationary. 

War won't upset things. Russia isn't going to attack Tito. 

Dollar tinkering is not to be tried now. Dollar stays at $35 to an ounce 
of gold, so there is nothing immediate to worry about on that score. 

Actually, the feel of things is quite good, much better than seemed to be 
likely a few months ago. Jobs are holding well. Prices didn't break the way 
it seemed that they might. Demand for goods stayed high. 














Britain offers a disturbing problem, but not one that can't be eased. 
British politicians promised too much, paid too high a price for votes. To 
try to fulfill promises in postwar they've used up about 7 billion dollars from 
U.S., a few billion of their own assets, all they could Squeeze out of the upper 
. and middle classes, and still it is far from enough. 
Britain, nearly broke, tries to give her people more good things than rich 
U.S. figures even it can afford. There's pay for those who get sick, pay for the 
permanently disabled, free medical care, free hospitalization, pay for mothers 
who have several children, subsidized rents, a British Brannan plan to assure 
cheap food for the masses, high prices for the farmers. 
It's more than Britain can afford unless her workers work a lot harder. 
Mr. Truman's proposed "Fair Deal" isn't as grandiose as Britain's venture into a 
welfare state, yet U.S. finds it too expensive to try here while taxing U.S. 
taxpayers to provide the means to shore up the sagging British experiment. 
That's the sort of thing that usually doesn't last long. 











The British are to be forced to trim sail somewhat. 

Buying in U.S. will be cut further. Cuts won't hurt very much here. 

Dollars will be picked up here and there through small new loans. 

Pound sterling soon is to be cut in value relative to the dollar. That's 
the important thing. It will make it harder to buy, easier to sell in U.S. ' 

The pound, once stabilized, will turn the key to big buying orders. 

Devaluation, too, may jolt things inside Britain. Unemployment may show 
up. Prices may rise internally, consumption fall. Times will be a bit harder. 

It is that ending of a honeymoon that politicians don't like to face. 
They're afraid the voters will throw them out once the gravy train stops. Idea, 
as a result, will be to try to blame U.S. for British troubles. It may work. 
Chances are that British Labor will keep power even if times do get harder. 











There is this to bear in mind about currency tinkering, though. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 








Money manipulation is a habit that grows. Once the idea gets around that 
problems can be solved by tinkering with money, it gets contagious. 

The dollar, for instance, not long ago would buy much more gold than now. It 
took, then, only $20.67 to buy an ounce of gold, not $35. Some day in the 
future, not now, if times get hard, tinkering may be tried again. 

A British pound a few years ago was worth $5.04. Now it is worth $4.03. 
Soon it may be marked down to $3.22. That's in relation to a cheaper dollar. 

The French franc that was worth 20 cents in 1914 is worth about .36 of a 
cent now and is to be cut further. That's quite a drop in value. 

The point to bear in mind, in personal planning over the long range, is that 
there no longer is an automatic check, through a gold standard, on the volume 
and value of money. Governments, controlled by men who need to appeal to 
voters, can control money supply and its use. There is a strong urge to use more 
and more money to give people what they want. Result is that, over the long 
pull, mere ownership of money, as such, will tend to become less attractive than 
ownership of physical property or of other types of property that do not suffer 
when there is inflation of money. 


















Big strikes, once started, will spread. 

Steel is just the leadoff in this year's test. 

Autos, Ford and possibly Chrysler, follow steel in any showdown. 

Coal is in the background, waiting for colder weather, lower stocks. 

Electrical equipment will wait on steel and autos. 

Once the lid blows, if it does, strikes will pop all over the lot. This 
time, if the lid is taken off, resulting strikes are likely to be hard fought 
and may be quite long. Employers are not in a mood to give pay increases that 
add much to costs at this time when the public doesn't like price rises. 











Wage trend, however, is to be upward, moderately. 

Wage rise, fourth round, will stay in the 5 to 10-cent pattern. 

Wage cuts, except in very few instances, are not in this year's picture. 
Cuts in wages are scattered in companies that otherwise might shut down. 

Pay raises in basic industries are going to limit or bar price cuts. Union 
leaders prefer to get theirs in pay raises for union members, not in a lower 
level of prices that would give benefits to nonmembers as well. 





Steel prices won't be cut much, if any. Price rise, though, isn't to be 
tried. Autos won't cut much if labor costs go up, steel stays steady. Auto 
trend is toward price cutting through models carrying fewer frills. 

Electrical appliances are cut about as much as they're likely to be. 

Men's suits won't be much cheaper. Women's wear isn't to change much. 
Shoe prices seem fairly stable. Children's clothing isn't to go much lower. 

New houses are selling better, with prices still high. Old-house prices 
continue to be rather weak. Big old houses at high prices sell slowly. 

Material prices, labor prices both are showing firmness. Result is that 
there is not a great deal of give in the price situation. People have money to 
spend and seem willing to spend it at or near this level of prices. Checks that 
will put 2.8 billion dollars into pockets of 14 million or more veterans in the 
first six months of 1950 will give a new fillip to retail trade. 

Tax cuts in excises will help trade next year, too. 





























Good times, if they hold through 1950 as probable, will help the party in 
power. Chance of a big Republican tide next year is a bit uncertain. 

Mr. Truman, starting the 1950 campaign, looks to satisfied workers and to 
farmers enjoying price supports, to keep Democrats in control of Congress. 

Senate overturn is to be very difficult. House is possible but not too 
likely. Republicans are expected to make gains, but maybe not to win. 

Either way it goes a conservative coalition will still hold power. 
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ou can till 3 good positions 
when you go 


1. You sit down with complete peace of mind in your 2. 
deep-springed Pullman seat. If you want to catch up 
on work, just press your buzzer and have your porter 
bring a table. Presto! Your “sitting room” becomes 
an office on wheels. 


3. You lie down to a good night's sleep in your roomy 


Pullman! 





You stand up, walk around, enjoy the freedom of 
movement you get when you go Pullman. Perhaps 
you pause in the Pullman lounge car to make new 
friends, renew old ones. Pleasant conversation makes 
you feel almost as much at home as being at home. 





road schedules speed you to your destination. Next 


Pullman bed. That soft mattress, those crisp linens, morning you're there—right in the heart of town. 
whisk you off to dreamland as fast as dependable rail- convenient to everything. 


Sit down, stand up, lie down—you're always in a (78 6000 BUSINESS 70 


good position when you go Pullman. You know you're 
safer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 
crossing the street at home. No other form of trans- 
portation considers your complete comfort so com- 
pletely as Pullman. 


x &e 


The National Guard Defends America—Join Now! 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Trains daily between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 


Including 2 great, Diesel- powered 
streamliners...one with thru cars 
to the West Coast. 


Trains daily between 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Trains daily between 


DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
OMAHA and DES MOINES 





pA 
Or aryou TOM M. HAYES 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 


Tallow the tog St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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—__The March of the News —_ 


FEW MEMBERS OF CONGRESS wanted 
A to fly around the world in military 
planes. They put their request up to the 
Department of Defense. And out of it 
came Washington’s newest tempest. It 
blew the lid off a broth that has been 
brewing ever since gasoline replaced oats 
a: fuel for hauling Government officials. 
The Administration went into a quick 
scramble to get the lid back on. But the 
brief glimpse showed some great changes 
in Government since the days when 
George Washington traveled about the 
country in his own coach, pulled by his 
own horses, proud that it took him only 
three months to make a tour of the South. 
Nowadays, Presideht Truman flies by pri- 
vate plane to speak in the morning at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in the afternoon at Des 
Moines, Ia., and spend the night at his 
home in Independence, Mo. 

Not only the President, but many other 
officials, members of official families, semi- 
officials, newspapermen, businessmen, 
even brass bands, fly about the world at 
Government expense in military planes. 
The Air Force maintains a special squad- 
rou of 10 planes and 101 men to fly peo- 
ple around. One official keeps a regular 
Sunday golf engagement in a Midwestern 
city, traveling in his private plane. Several 
Cabinet officers besides the President 
have planes assigned to them. 

Newspapermen were flown to Cleve- 
land for the air races at Government ex- 
pense. A few have flown around the 
world with the Government picking up 
the check. The Vice President sometimes 
goes courting in a Government plane; he 
flew a brass band to Paducah, Ky., for a 
party. One Cabinet officer often week- 
ends in the Middle West, using a Gov- 
ernment plane. Various congressional 
committees are going busily about the 
world now. 

The list would have been long and 
would have shown a lot of important 
names if the lid had not come down in a 
hurry. After some fireworks between a 
Senator and the Department of Defense, 
a compromise was reached. It was: 

Government officials will continue to 
fly on official business. How official is 
their business will be liberally interpreted. 


EHIND A SUDDENLY BLURTED CHARGE 
by Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
lies the story of the diversion of hundreds 
of millions of American tax dollars into 
the private pockets of a few highly placed 
Chinese. The money went into the pri- 
vate fortunes of men high in General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. 

It was part of the 4,530 million dollars 
sent by America since 1941 to help 
China. Much of the money—estimates 
run as high as 1,500 million -dollars— 
went into private fortunes hidden in 


Switzerland, South America, even in the 
United States. There it waits for the men 
who got their fingers on it to skip out of 
China. 

Small cliques of relatives and friends 
of Chiang Kai-shek were chiefly on the 
receiving end. They handled exports, im. 
ports, banks and such things. Grabs of 
all kinds were made, pay rolls padded, 
“squeeze” applied all down the line, 
Equipment for the Chinese Army was 
sold by and to civilians. Some went to 
agents for the Communists. 

The attitude was that those on the in- 
side should profit. Chiang Kai-shek was 
well inside. And so, Senator Connally 














—Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


‘THEY‘RE OFF AGAIN!’ 


said, the Generalissimo skipped to For- 
mosa with 138 million dollars in gold be- 
longing to the Nationalist Government. 
This was only about 3 per cent of the 
amount the United States sent to China. 


URING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS, an un- 
D spectacular man in a small car will 
drive about Ohio. He will look much like 
a small-town banker or schoolteacher. 
His car will be dusty, blue and two years 
old. The man will be Senator Robert A. 
Taft in quest of re-election, doing battle 
against one of the biggest campaign funds 
ever mustered against one man in a State. 

When the car stops, the Senator won't 
talk much about his campaign. But he 
will talk about labor, housing, or any of 
the big present-day issues. He does not 
have much small talk and is not a hand- 
shaker. There is nothing of the smooth 
politician about him. 

But the small car is typical of the man. 
He is not driving it just for campaign 
purposes. It is the same one he drives 
about Washington, when he drives one. 
He sometimes shows up at fancy parties 
on foot and is amused when the footmen 
call for his car when he gets ready to go 
home. It is this same matter-of-fact man- 
ner that he is going to show the home 
folks in his campaign for the Senate. 
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Continental Can 
Puts A New Plant 
in Pennsylvania 


Newest plant of Continental Can Company nearing completion in 
the heart of the steel-producing country near Pittsburgh. It contains 
700,000 square feet and will be used for the manufacture of metal 
cans for food, beer, oil and miscellaneous industrial products, as 
well as crown caps. 

HANS A. EGGERSS, President of Continental Can 

Company, said: ‘Our new Pittsburgh plant will be 

close to our raw materials sources, and, thanks to excel- 

lent transportation facilities, within economical hauling 

distance of our biggest markets." 











2 Sterling Drug 
Subsidiaries Put 


$1,500,000.00 Plant in 
Pennsylvania 







Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and the George A. Breon Com- 
pany-—subsidiaries of Sterling Drug Inc., which does a 
gross volume of over $134,000,000.00—have opened a 
pharmaceutical plant at Myerstown, Pa., which is 


“Labor: The company found workers in Pennsylvania 
not only efficient, but extremely conscientious about 
their work. 


turning out a million packages of drugs a month. “Climate: The plant is in a temperate zone, not subject 
RALPH W. HENDERSON, Divisional Vice-President to weather extremes. 
for Winthrop-Stearns in charge of the Myerstown “Power Supply: Utility arrangements here can be 
plant, said Myerstown was chosen because: counted upon when needed. 

“Location: The plant is within a few hours of New “Transportation: The plant has access to the Reading 
York, or an overnight journey. Railroad and is near well-traveled highways.” 











Billions of new capital have been poured intd produc- 
tive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war. . . new 
plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State Depart- 
ment of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, markets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT Il! 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 








EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN AVER- 
AGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new or ex- 
panded industrial plants since the war —1086 
companies in 52 different industries. The total 
new investment was more than two billion dollars. 




































































] Mystic Mike, Magician, complete with hat and rabbit, 
e 


like many knowing travelers, had the stay-at-Statler 
habit. “I always head for your hotel,” says Mike, “for 
I like best the magic way you make me feel I really am 
a guest. 


“The way those Statler chefs can make a meal so good 


e to eat is magic of the finest kind,” says Mike. “I can’t 
compete. Each dish is perfectly prepared to tempt my 
appetite. With me around, the Statler food just <is- 
appears from sight! 
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“T know a magic trick” says he, “that lets me sleep on 


e air. But Statler’s bed feels softer, so ll do my sleeping 


there. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs must be a 
magic number. I just lie down and—presto—I’m set 
for night-long slumber. 














““Now here’s an easy trick,”’ adds Mike. ““There’s really 

4, nothing to it. If you want breakfast in your room, well, 
here is how you do it. Just wave this wand, and piping 
hot your food rolls in the door. (And if you like, your 
order can be made the night before!) 





3. 








“There is no need to ‘magic’ up a coach and four,” says 
Mike. “The Statler’s in the heart of town, and that I 
really like! Why don’t you head for this hotel, and 
you'll discover, too, the magic touch of Statler makes 
a pleasant trip for YOU!” 





oo sae ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


ce oe ee | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 























STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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TITO VS. STALIN’S DICTATORSHIP: 
DEFEAT FOR SOVIET COMMUNISM? 


Reported from BELGRADE, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Tito of Yugoslavia, who says 
he is a better Communist than 
Stalin, is getting help from the 
U.S. and the Western countries. 

Moscow's Iron Curtain is a 
wreck because Tito won't take 
orders. If Tito survives, Russia‘s 
empire may be finished. 

Western strategy is to keep 
Communist Yugoslavia going 
with loans and trade. Moscow, 
furious, calls Tito a ‘‘fascist.’’ 


Marshal Josip Broz Tito, dictator of 
Communist Yugoslavia, is going to be 
helped along with increasing tender- 
ness by the U.S. and the Western 
Allies. 

To help Tito, whose armed forces shot 
down American planes just three years 
ago, the U. S. has promised delivery of a 
steel mill worth 3 million dollars. U.S. 
dollars, which all Europe wants, are going 
Tito’s way. He is getting a U. S. credit of 
20 million dollars to buy U. S. ma- 
chinery denied to other Communist 
countries. Britain is planning to lend 
him 36 million dollars. A World 
Bank loan of 50 million dollars is 
in the works. In addition, Western 
trade with Tito is soaring. 

This strange rush to support a 
Communist dictatorship is due to 
Western recognition that Russia’s 
[ron Curtain is broken. Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, Moscow’s newest enemy, lies 
within the southwestern flank of 
Russia’s postwar empire. 

Until recently, Russia has suc- 
ceeded in selling the world’s Com- 
munists on the idea that, to be 
Communists, they must obey Rus- 
sian orders. But Tito, still a Com- 
munist, refuses orders from Mos- 
cow. He denies Russia’s right to a 
monopoly on Communism. Thus, 
through help to Tito, the Western 
powers are seeking to rob Russia 
of its strongest weapon—complete 
control of world Communism. 
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Tito’s independence is the key to 
the major shift in Western strategy: the 
plan to give assistance to a Communist 
dictatorship. This shift lies behind Presi- 
dent Truman’s view that Premier Joseph 
Stalin of Soviet Russia might be forced to 
“surrender.” 

At the start, when Tito’s quarrel with 
Moscow first came into the open early last 
year, the U.S. and the Western powers 
viewed the break with suspicion. Ques- 
tion was whether Tito and his Govern- 
ment could survive without Moscow’s 
support, whether the quarrel was real or 
just a put-up job which would end when 
Tito confessed his “errors” and vanished 
from the scene. 

Stalin’s reaction is showing that Mos- 
cow takes a serious view of Tito’s de- 
fection. Moscow’s radio and press are 
calling Tito, who got his training in 
Moscow, a “fascist dog.” Short-wave 
broadcasts from Moscow, beamed to 
Yugoslavia in the Serb and Croat lan- 
guages, are urging Yugoslavs to revolt, to 
assassinate Tito and his aides. Moscow 
has not only cut off all its trade with 
Yugoslavia, but has forced all the other 
Communist countries to do_ likewise. 
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MARSHAL TITO 
. .. Communist, or ‘fascist dog’? 


Tito is replying by attacking Russia as 
only one Communist can attack another. 
He blames the Russians for using the 
Communist movement to exploit other 
countries. He has dissolved all the com- 
panies that Yugoslavia owned jointly with 
Russia and is urging other Communist 
countries to take similar steps. He swears 
that Yugoslavia will never take orders 
from any foreign capital. What is more, 
observers in Belgrade report that Tito is 
more popular than ever among his peo- 
ple. So the West is accepting Tito, not as 
an ally, but as an “independent.” 

A new line-up in Europe is already 
taking shape as a result. The map on 
page 13 shows the effect of Tito’s break 
with Moscow in terms of strategy. 

The west wall, the chain of countries 
from the Arctic to the Middle East block- 
ing Russian advances into Europe, now is 
unbroken. A dangerous gap in Western 
defenses, a gap which brought Russia to 
the Mediterranean through Yugoslav ports 
on the Adriatic, has closed. The West is 
more secure. 

Greece profits most. Greek Communist 
leaders who sided with Tito were ousted 
from the Greek rebel command by Mos- 
cow’s order. Tito retaliated by clos- 
ing Yugoslavia’s frontiers to the 
rebels who once used Yugoslav ter- 
ritory to escape the Greek Army. 
Now the Greeks claim that there 
are fewer than 5,000 rebels in the 
whole country, that 10,000 rebels 
have Hed into Albania and Bulgaria 
and that 2,000 were killed in a sum- 
mer campaign. Final defeat of the 
rebels would enable Greece to use 
American dollar aid exclusively to 
restore her economy. 

Italy gains security against Rus- 
sian pressure. Italian Communists, 
still faithful to Moscow, no longer 
are in direct touch with Yugoslav 
Communists. In addition, Italy and 
Yugoslavia have just signed a 93- 
million-dollar trade agreement, thus 
ending a period of strained Italo- 
Yugoslav relations. 

Austria is better off too. Moscow 
no longer supports the Yugoslav 
claim to the Austrian province of 
Carinthia, a claim that once blocked 
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U.S. DIVE BOMBERS FOR GREECE 
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. .. the enemy now numbers only 5,000 


all progress toward a peace treaty for 
Austria. 

Not only Yugoslavia’s neighbors, but 
other Western countries are profiting from 
Tito’s break with Moscow. With U. S. ap- 
proval they are trading with Tito, swap- 
ping machinery and capital goods that 
Tito needs for his five-year plan of indus- 
trialization against Yugoslavia’s exports of 
copper, lead, chrome and other minerals. 
Trade deals already signed between Yugo- 
slavia and Western countries more than 
make up for Yugoslavia’s lost trade with 
Russia. But Tito is not bidding for a full 
alliance with the West. 

Yugoslavia’s role in the new line-up 
is quite different from that of other coun- 
tries bordering on Russia’s empire. The 
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Yugoslavs are not expected to sign the 
Atlantic Pact like Norway, Denmark and 
Italy. They will not get peacetime mili- 
tary aid from the U.S. like Greece and 
Turkey. Reason is that Tito remains a 
Communist and says frankly that his sym- 
pathies still lie with the Communists 
against non-Communists. 

What Tito has done, however, has been 
to serve notice on Moscow and its sat- 
ellites that Yugoslavia will fight any at- 
tempt to oust the Tito Government by 
force. Yugoslavia can mobilize 600,000 
trained fighting men, and the country ap- 
pears ready to carry out Tito’s orders. 
Chances are that Russia will not risk a 
fight at this stage. But the important fact 
is that Tito has broken through the Iron 
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YUGOSLAV SOLDIERS FOR TITO 
... they are 600,000 strong 
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Curtain, thereby joining the Wester, 
countries, where Moscow’s orders are jot 
the law of the land. 

Russia’s Europe, with Yugoslavia oy 
is weaker than ever. 

Albania, where a Communist Gove. 
ment picked Stalin against Tito, is jgo. 
lated from Russia. Many Albanian Cop. 
munists have escaped into Yugoslavia; the 
little country is overrun with thousands 
of Russian “advisers.” But its Govem. 
ment now fears that Yugoslavia and 
Greece may eventually invade Albania 
wiping the country off the map. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
all are hit by Tito’s success in defying 
Moscow’s orders. Before the break be. 
tween Russia and Yugoslavia, Tito was q 
Communist hero in all three countries, 
Now, officially, he is called a traitor by 
the Communist governments, which fol 
low the Moscow line. But the longer Tito 
survives, the more help he gets from the 
West, the stronger is the trend among 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks and Hungarians to 
resist Moscow. That is the trend that the 
U.S. and Western powers encourage. 

A new form of Communism is 
growing out of Tito’s break with Moscow, 
Tito, so far, has succeeded in divorcing 
Communism from Russian leadership in 
Yugoslavia. Communists elsewhere, now 
obeying every order from Moscow, are 
watching Yugoslavia closely. Tito tells 
them Communism works better if each 
country is free to apply Communism to 
suit itself rather than to suit Russia. 

As Tito sees it, for example, there is no 
reason why U. S. Communists should fol- 
low every shift of policy dictated by Mos 
cow. U.S. Communists, instead, should 
remain loyal Americans and work out a 
form of Communism adapted to the U.$. 
If Moscow demanded something of U.5. 
Communists that would hurt the interests 
of the American people, American Com- 
munists should refuse. 

What will happen in the Yugoslav 
arena from now on thus is of great im 
portance to the whole world, to Commu 
nist China as well as to the U. S. 

Tito’s assassination is always pos 
sible despite his 120,000 secret police. 
Leon Trotsky, another Communist who 
defied Stalin, was finally killed. But Tito 
appears confident and cocky. What i 
more, his defiance of Russia is so popular 
in Yugoslavia that another anti-Moscow 
leader might succeed him. 

Russia, certainly, will try to crush the 
Yugoslav rebellion by every means. In the 
end, Russia may even risk war. So far, 
however, there is little real evidence that 
Russia plans war. 

U.S. and Western strategy is to give 
Tito economic help to keep going. In the 
end, Tito’s survival may create a Com- 
munist nationalism that could wreck 
Russia’s plans to rule the world. 
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The Belt Around Russia: 
Will Marshal Tito Close the Gap? 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway and Denmark 
join the Atlantic Pact. 
Sweden arms to defend 
itself. Even Finland quells 
Communist - led _ strikes. 


ea 
WEST GERMANY 


Free elections in West 
Germany hold Commun- 
ists to 6 per cent of the 
vote. Austria’s Commun- 
ists are weak. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Marshal Tito and his 
free - style Communists 
now are called “ene- 
mies” by Moscow. They 
get help from the U. S. 


ALBANIA 


Moscow runs Albania, 
but Albanian Commun- 
ists fear permanent iso- 
lation west of Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 


GREECE 


Government forces, with U. S. 
help, are crushing Greek reb- 
els led by Communists who 
side with Moscow against 
Yugoslavia. 
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TURKEY 


Turkish armed forces, 
aided by U.S., check 
Bulgaria and Rumania, 
both allied with Russia 
against Yugoslavia. 
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SUPREME COURT SHIFTS TO RIGHT 


Radical Group Becomes a Minority of Two 


Supreme Court is expected to 
shift sharply to the right in deci- 
sions to be made during the ap- 
proaching term. 

Justice Tom Clark is likely to 
add his weight to the nonradical 
contingent of Justices on the na- 
tion’s highest bench. 

Radical block of four promises 
to be reduced to a minority of two 
active Justices at the session that 
begins in October. 


The Supreme Court is to undergo 
a fundamental change of character 
when the new term opens in October. 
The left-wing group of four Justices, 
which has presented a more or less 
solid front in previous terms, is to be 
reduced to an active minority of only 
two—William O. Douglas and Hugo 
L. Black. 

This shift promises to change the na- 
ture of Court decisions. Far fewer cases 
are likely to be decided by one-vote mar- 
gins. There probably is to be more sym- 
pathy with business practices that are 
questioned by administrative agencies. 
Labor unions may get more critical treat- 
ment. Regulations by Federal and State 


governments may not have the clear sail- 
ing that they have had in the past. 

The change on the Court is to come 
about by the arrival of Justice Tom Clark 
to replace the late Justice Frank Murphy, 
and by the incapacity of Justice Wiley 
Rutledge. Justices Douglas and Black in 
previous terms could usually count on 
the support of Justice Rutledge and the 
late Justice Murphy to present a more 
radical interpretation of the law. To make 
their views prevail, they had only to per- 
suade one other Justice to their way of 
judicial thinking. 

The success of the radical group in 
making its decisions prevail can be 
gauged roughly by the number of ma- 
jority opinions written by the members. 
At the last term of the Court, Justice 
Douglas led with 20 opinions, followed 
by Justice Black with 19. Justice Rut- 
ledge and the late Justice Murphy wrote 
nine majority opinions each. Together, 
this group accounted for half of the 
written opinions handed down during 
the term and stood solidly in dissent in 
13 cases, 

In the coming session, the influ- 
ence of the Court’s left wing shows signs 
of being greatly diminished. Justice 
Clark, unlike the late Justice Murphy, is 
expected to conform closely to the views 
of Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and 
Justice Harold H. Burton. Both are ap- 
pointees of President Truman. These 
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JUSTICE WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
. two supporting votes are gone 


Justices, more often than not, find thems 
selves in agreement with Justices Robes 
H. Jackson and Felix Frankfurter, 
represent the more nonradical views, 

The prospect is, therefore, that in the 
cases ahead, a majority of five Justigg 
can be mustered more easily to preg 
the nonradical view than the radig 
view. Justice Stanley F. Reed, who hg 
occupied the center position on fH 
Court, aligns himself with the nonrag 

cals about half the time, enhancing i 
prospect that divided decisions will } 
6 to 2 more often than 5 to 4. 4 

The new majority indicated for 
Supreme Court foreshadows a changed 
attitude on a number of issues that eon 
tinue to arise. ; 

On business regulation, the prevaile 
ing attitude probably will be to look mog 
deeply into the facts and circumstanegj 
involved in the regulation. There is like 
ly to be less willingness on the Court { 
consent without question to the actions@ 
regulating agencies. 

On labor issues, a majority promi 
to be definitely less sympathetic to uniong 
This trend was established at the la 
term, when laws against the “closed shop 
in three States were upheld. 

On taxes, the individual taxpayer cal 
expect little change. No taxpayer has 
his case before the Court since 1947, 
though a more lenient attitude is ind 
cated in recognizing family partners 
for tax purposes. ; 

On civil rights and individual libe 
ties, the Court is seldom divided. 
tendency has been to hold officials strie# 
to the letter of the law in prosecuting ¢ 
cused criminals. They also are inclined 
give wide reign to freedom of speech. 

A problem is indicated in dealif 
with antitrust cases. Justice Clark, 
Attorney General, instituted many ant 
trust suits now pending. The new Jug 
tice is expected to disqualify himsél 
from participating in these cases. 

The upshot is likely to be a series ¢ 
decisions by less than the full Co 
Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Jae 
son and Burton are inclined to be mo 
lenient toward business practices in thes 
cases than Justices Black and Douglag 
As the Court is now constituted, the les¢ 
radical wing will need to convince eithe 
Justice Frankfurter or Justice Reed t 
make their views prevail. 

In most instances, the hard core of thé 
Court from now on promises to be mo 
to the right than to the left. 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F its WWesti 


A PIECE OF THE SUN IS NEEDED HERE 


Fog we will always have with us... 

And the pilot hates it worst . . . hates it, 
shuns it, strains eyes and will to get through it 
...and then probably has to go around it. 

His fondest wish is for a piece of the sun 
brought right down to earth. Preferably, he’d 
like to have it mounted in a reflector and 
dot... dot...dot those reflectors in blazing, 
flashing lines along his landing strip. 

So... for these eager pilots, for every man 
who flies eee 

Westinghouse has made its own little suns 
for just this need. Three-billion-candlepower- 
bright they are. Yet, the light source (the bulb) 


BROADEST 


CE Mk 


is so small it can be held in the palm of your 
hand. [t shines through zero-zero conditions. 

This amazing Westinghouse light source 
ean be used as a basic part of any all-weather- 
approach-light system. It makes the pilot sure 
where he’s setting down his wheels after in- 
struments bring him in close. 

These brightest lights ever made, these 
pieces of the sun, are but one jewel of superb 
engineering and precision manufacture from 
the galaxy of \ estinghouse achievements. 

They are a reminder that on refrigerators or 
turbines, on motors or lamps, you can be sure 


if it’s Westinghouse. 
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THE 
OHIO RIVER VALLEY SECTION 


OF THE Lend oy Plenty * 


Its Resources, Natural and Me - 
Made, Are Responsible For a New 
Era of Growth... 


Almost any type of industry can find a profitable location today 
in the busy, growing Ohio River Valley. The many industrial advar- 
tages of this great territory are flexible . . . equally advantageous for 
chemicals and clothing .. . textiles and tools... for cement, ce 
ramics, food, feed, machinery, electrical appliances, iron and steel, 
rubber products, shoes and sporting goods. These and many other 
industries are prospering today in this great valley — and there’s room 
for plenty more. 

If you're screening locations for your new plant, write today to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-212,Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let the specialists of this department 
help you gather all the data you'll need about the Great Ohio River 
Valley Section of The Land of Plenty .... one of the nation’s 


great manufacturing sections. 


orfotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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WORKERS GAIN IN INCOME RACE 


Fourth Round Is Part of Battle for Profits 


Pay raises, fourth round, are to 
give workers a new lift toward 
leadership in income gains. 

Farmers have biggest gains, in- 
vestors least, to date. Farm posi- 
tion is slipping, workers’ gaining. 

Wage disputes are part of a 
bigger battle. Issue is: Who is to 
get the profits? Workers, con- 
symers, investors all are scram- 
bling for them. 


The investor, at a time when labor 
unions are pressing their wage de- 
mands, continues to lag behind other 
groups in gains of income made during 
the war and postwar inflation. 

Wage earners and farmers have had the 
greatest gains to date. Farm income is 
over its big rise and is down a bit now. 
But wage earners, demanding a fourth 
round of pay boosts, are trying to push 
their incomes up. They insist that higher 
wayes can be taken out of profits. 

Investors are still the side-line sitters. 
Stockholders get what is left, after wages 
have been paid and costs of plant expan- 
sion are met. Their gains are proportion- 
ately less than those of other groups. 

The Pictogram on the next pages 
shows what has happened. It also shows 


STOCKHOLDER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


—Du Pont 


... it shows his income is lagging 


the position of various groups at the 
present stage, when another turn is 
occurring. 

Farmers are best off, by comparison 
with the years before the war. Net income 
of the average farm operator is more than 
three times as great as it was then, but it 
started its climb from an exceptionally 
low prewar base. Government price sup- 
ports now keep that income from collaps- 
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FARM TALK ON MAIN STREET 
... will it be more pessimistic? 
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ing, even though it has slipped off a little 
from the high of two vears ago. 

Wage earners come next in the size 
of their gains. The average factory work- 
er is receiving more than twice as many 
dollars as he did in 1940. His income still 
is slightly above that of the average farm 
operator, and has more than kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. 

White-collar workers have lagged 
behind, as far as dollar gains are con- 
cerned. The income of the average fed- 
eral employe is only 73 per cent above the 
amount he received nine years ago. In 
dollars, he receives more than the factory 
worker and the farmer. But his income 
actually will buy less than in 1940. 

Investors have lagged even further in 
gains over the prewar period. An indi- 
vidual whose common stocks in a typical 
group of companies yielded dividends of 
$1,200 in 1940 is now getting 71 per 
cent more in dollars than he was then. 
But he, too, finds that his 1949 income 
will buy less than the amount he was 
receiving before the war. 

It is against the background of 
changes in the positions of the big groups 
that the present struggle over division 
of industrial profits is taking place. 

Strike threats throw into sharp re- 
lief what has been happening to the 
incomes of wage earners and investors in 
the big industries. 

In the steel industry, where the un- 
ion’s drive for a fourth round of wage 
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$2,633 








“Individual owning enough stocks 
to yield at least $1,200 a year in 1940. 





increases is at the crucial stage, dollar 
incomes of wage earners have risen by 
66 per cent since 1941, and by 109 per 
cent since 1939. But dividends of iron and 
steel companies going to stockholders, 
since 1941, have come up only 30 per 
cent. 

In the auto industry, with its own 
wage dispute, incomes of wage earners 
have risen by 67 per cent since 1941 and 
by 109 per cent since 1939—about the 
same as the increase in incomes of steel 
workers. Dividends of auto companies, 
however, have come up since 1941 by 
only 50 per cent. 

Bituminous coal miners, before they 
cut their work week to three days last 
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July, were getting more than three times 
as many dollars-as they were in the pre- 
war period. Even though they have been 
working only part time since the begin- 
ning of July, their income is at least 
double what it was before the war. The 
wage issue in the coal mines remains to 
be threshed out. 

Other workers whose incomes have 
risen more than the average of wage earn- 
ers, in most cases, are not planning strikes 
now. Textile workers, for example, are re- 
ceiving incomes that are more than two 
and a half times as high as before the war. 
Lumber workers and furniture workers 
are getting a little less than two and a half 
times their prewar income. 


The relative positions of the various 
groups help to explain why the steel and 
auto workers are leading the drive for 
wage increases, which they contend can 
come out of profit margins without any 
rise in prices. 

The battle over profits is thus at 
the center of the present struggle between 
management and labor. 

That battle grows partly from the fact 
that postwar retooling is pretty well com- 
pleted. From the end of the war until 
recently, in the case of many corpora- 
tions, a big share of profits has been 
needed for “plowing back” into plant 
and equipment. Stockholders have found 
their dividends correspondingly limited. 
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Now the need for new equipment is 
less urgent. At the same time, business 
is continuing at a higher level than was 
thought likely last spring. Profit margins 
are shrinking less than had been ex- 
pected. The result is to release funds 
that can be used for higher dividends, 
higher wages or lower prices. 

But the stockholders, who might be 
getting a raise in the form of increased 
dividends: paid out of profits, find -that 
the workers also are demanding a -raise 
from the same profit money. 

All sorts of results. will flow from 
the decisions soon to be made. 

If the profit money goes into wages, 
prices of manufactured~ products that 
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otherwise might go down may have to 
be maintained. That in turn will tend 
to strengthen Government price supports 
for farm products, which are geared to 
other prices. One of the arguments of 
labor leaders is that higher wages would 
increase buying power and help business 
in general. 

Higher wages may even bring higher 
prices for some types of goods. To the 
extent that this happens, an increase in 
pay for some~workers ‘can result in a 
decrease in buying power for others. 

If profits stay up and wages do not go 
up, management will have the choice of 
lowering prices or of increasing dividends. 
Lower prices, some economists point out, 
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could stimulate demand and help busi- 
ness in that way. The increased purchas- 
ing power, they say, then would be shared 
by all workers instead of going only to 
certain groups. i 

Any increase that occurs in dividends 
probably would be reflected, sooner or 
later, in the price of stocks. That, too, the 
economists assert, could act as a stimulus 
to business. 

The real question at issue, there- 
fore, is: Who is to get the profits “kitty”? 
The consumer, in the form of lower 
prices? The worker, in higher wages? Or 
the investor, in higher dividends? De- 
cisions now on the way will provide the 
answer. 
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DEVALUATION: AND THEN— 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON 


Cheaper currencies, almost 
sure to come, are to mean more 
selling to U. S., less buying from 
U. S., will bring effects that touch 
nearly everybody. 

U. S. business will run into for- 
eign competition. American shop- 
pers and travelers will get some 
bargain prices. 

If internal prices go up in de- 
valuing countries, however, these 
effects will disappear. 


A juggling of the values of most of 
the world’s major currencies is about 
to be undertaken again. The purpose 
is to establish a new set of vaiues, in 
relation to the U.S. dollar, that will 
permit trade to flow more freely and 
ease the drain on dollars owned by 
Britain and other countries. 

Need for a change in the value of 
many currencies is agreed upon at this 
time. Directors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund favor devaluation. U.S. offi- 
cials are convinced that the British pound 
sterling and some other currencies need 
to be priced lower in terms of the dollar. 
Sweden is set to devalue. France, Bel- 


CURRENCY CONFEREES: AMERICA’S ACHESON & SNYDER; BRITAIN‘’S 


gium and Holland want Britain to lead 
the procession of currency changes. 

Britain has been a holdout against de- 
valuation. As an alternative, her Gov- 
ernment has favored more controls to 
keep from going broke. Pressure from 
outside and inside the country, however, 
is forcing Britain toward action in con- 
cert with other countries. 

People in Britain are trying to turn 
their pounds into goods or dollars. Buyers 
of British products are holding off, wait- 
ing for lower prices that go along with 
devaluation. Those who owe the British 
for goods delay payment, hoping they 
can pay with cheaper pounds. All this 
has resulted in a drain on Britain’s supply 
of dollars, which has led to the country’s 
sudden new financial crisis. 

The delicate issue of the pound’s value 
has dominated the thinking, if not the 
words, of U.S. and British ministers 
meeting in Washington to seek a solution 
of Britain’s dollar problem. U. S. has been 
represented by John W. Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State; Britain by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister. 

Cheapening of currencies, when it 
comes, is going to have a real meaning 
for people in the United States as well as 
for those in the nations tinkering with 
their money. U.S. businessmen may find 
more competition from foreign products. 


... after the talking, juggling? 


and PARIS 


Selling abroad, in many cases, will be. 
come more difficult. On the other hand. 
Americans who want to travel abroad and 
those who look for imported products to 
buy will find some bargains. 

The U.S. dollar is to remain un- 
touched at $35 per ounce of gold. The 
Canadian dollar, too, will be kept at an 
official rate of 100 cents in terms of the 
U.S. dollar. These are the standards 
around which other currencies are to b: 
adjusted. There is to be no change in the 
dollar price of gold. Nor is there to be 
any change in the free basis on which the 
U.S. Treasury makes dollars available to 
others in exchange for gold. 

The British pound, with devaluation, 
is likely to be reduced at least 20 per cent 
in value relative to the dollar. Where it 
now takes $4.03 to buy one pound ster- 
ling, it will take only about $3.22 atter 
devaluation. That is the current thinking 
of money planners on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Back in 1934, just after U.S. 
devalued the dollar, it took $5.04 to buy 
a pound. Since then, under the pressure 
of reduced demand for the pound, it has 
been slipping gradually in value. U. S. has 
taken over Britain’s old place as the 
world’s banker. World demand today is 
for dollars. 

Sterling-area Courtries, most of them, 
will follow Britain’s lead. South Africa, 
New Zealand, India and Iraq can be ex- 
pected to reduce the dollar value of 


—Harris & Ewing 
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their currencies by about 20 

r cent. Australia, satisfied 
with her rate of $3.21, is not 
expected to devalue. 

The French franc, already 
reduced to a small fraction of 
its former value, is held to 
need a devaluation of less 
than 17 per cent. At the same 
time, the French expect to 
establish a single rate for the 
franc, doing away with the 
present varying values. New 
rate is likely to be a bit over 
three tenths of a U.S. cent. 
As recently as 1918, before 
France went in for a series of 
devaluations, the franc was 
worth 18 cents. 

The Italian lira, which 
has shown marked improve- 
ment, is to be marked down 
relatively little. Present think- 
ing is a new rate of .158 of a 
U.S. cent, compared with 
174 now. 

The Belgian franc is one 
of Europe’s strongest curren- 
cies. However, prices in Bel- 
gium are high. Authorities 


CHANGING MONEY VALUES 


Devaluation, once it starts, is likely to affect most of the 
world’s important currencies. U. S. dollar is the principal 
exception. It is to stay at $35 to the ounce of gold. Can- 
ada is expected to keep her dollar at an official rate of 
100 cents to the U.S. dollar. Nearly all the others, 
eventually if not now, are to be marked down in terms of 
the U. S. dollar. The table below shows the new pattern 
of currency values now being discussed officially. 


Present 
Rate 


$4.03 

4.03 
.302 

4.03 
.00361* 
.0228 
.00174 
.2784 
.2084 
.2015 
.30t 


British pound 
South African pound 
Indian rupee 
Palestinian pound 
French franc 
Belgian franc 
Italian lira 
Swedish krona 
Danish krone 
Norwegian krone 
German mark 


Rate After 
Devaluation 
(tentative) 


$3.22 
3.22 
.2416 
3.22 
.003004 
.02075 
.09158 
.2286 
. 1667 
.1612 
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but he gets no raise in pay. 
The Government opposes pay 
raises. Willie had hoped to 
get a new house. But it de- 
velops that lumber from Can- 
ada or U.S. that could be 
bought for 200 pounds a short 
time ago costs 250 pounds 
now. He has to give up the 
idea of his house. Then Wil- 
lie’s boss explains to him that 
the company, which has 
been processing raw materials 
bought in U.S., is having to 
curtail operations, because of 
the increased price of im- 
ported material. Willie loses 
his job, and has to find work 
in another company that pro- 
duces goods for sale in the 
United States. 

Then there is James Rob- 
inson, an American who pro- 
duces rugs for sale on the 
domestic market. He discov- 
ers that he is faced with new 
competition from Holland. 
Heretofore, he has been un- 
derselling Dutch rugs. Now, 
with devaluation of the guil- 


think that if others devalue, 
Belgium will have to cut the 
franc’s value by about 9 per 
cent to keep in a competitive 
position. 

The German mark still 
has no official rate. Tempo- 
rarily, it has been given a 
value of 30 cents, but Ger- 
man goods often are sold at 
lower rates. It appears that, 
after devaluation, the mark 
will be quoted at 20 to 25 
cents. 

Other cuts to be expected 
in the next round of devaluations are 
shown in the accompanying table. These 
changes represent the expectations of 
monetary experts working on the proper 
alignment of currencies, one with an- 
other. They are not offered as definite 
predictions or values finally to be set. 

Devaluation is being offered as a 
simple, quick way to adjust exchange 
rates, to take the edge off the world de- 
mand for dollars and to make goods 
from abroad more attractive to American 
buyers. It would result in a price cut 
for foreign products sold in U.S., and a 
price increase for American goods wanted 
by people abroad. In theory at least, U. S. 
exports would be limited, more and 
more, to goods financed by dollar gifts 
or loans. Actually, these effects will hold 
only so long as the devaluing countries 
are able to keep their own prices down. 

Practical results of devaluation can 
be shown by taking a few examples. 

John Jones, say, is a British business- 
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Portuguese escudo 
Netherlands guilder 
Spanish peseta 
Argentine peso 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
Colombian peso 
Peruvian sol 


Chilean peso 
*Average export rate. tProvisional export rate. #Basic export rate. 


.0404 
.3770 


.05405 


.1538 
.03226 


man producing goods for export. After 
the pound is devalued, he discovers a 
number of things about his business. 
Suddenly it costs him more for the raw 
materials he buys in U.S. An order that 
used to cost 20 pounds now costs 25 
pounds. John Jones begins to look around 
for other sources. He discovers that he 
can buy as cheaply as ever in Holland, 
because the guilder, like the pound, has 
been devalued by 20 per cent. He starts 
buying in Holland. He has been selling 
his products in U.S. and South Africa. 
He finds that he can cut his dollar price 
on an article sold in U.S. from $10 to 
$8, and still get just as many pounds. 
He decides he will do better in a market 
where he can cut prices to the customer. 
So he quits trying to sell in South Africa, 
which has devalued, and concentrates on 
U.S., which has not. 

Or take the case of Willie Wilson, a 
British wage earner. He can be hit hard 
by devaluation. The pound is cheapened, 


.0323 
.3016 
.0891 04 
.297 64 16 
.04324 
.5128 .27 
.0778 
.0194 


der, prices of Dutch rugs are 
marked down 20 per cent. 
To compete, he must cut his 
own prices. But he gets no 
price cut on the American 
raw material from which he 
makes his rugs. Robinson 
finds his profits squeezed. 

Joan Smith, an American 
secretary, has saved up for a 
vacation in Europe. European 
currencies are devalued. Joan 
finds herself suddenly richer. 
Her dollars buy more peunds, 
francs and marks. She changes 
her plans, and stays in Europe an extra 
week. On the return trip, she travels first 
class. She has a gayer time than she 
thought possible, without spending any 
extra dollars to do it. 

Internal prices in devaluing coun- 
tries hold the key to whether these results 
will, in practice, flow from devaluation. 
England, which relies heavily on imports 
from U. S. and Canada, may find it hard 
to hold prices down. Higher import prices 
may, in time, be reflected ‘in higher living 
costs. If so, there will be more demands 
for wage increases. British export prices 
might be affected. Eventually, the ad- 
vantages of devaluation could disappear. 
However, at least at the start, devaluation 
can be expected to reduce selling prices 
of goods sold to the United States, and 
increase prices of goods bought from the 
United States, thus encouraging exports 
and discouraging imports. That is the 
purpose of devaluations that are now in 
the making. 
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British Worker Finds Life Good 


Reported from LONDON 


Britain's John Doe is far from 
worried about dollar shortages 
or coming economic crisis. He, 
personally, is doing fine. 

Jobs are plentiful. Scarcities 
are easing. Rent averages only 
$2.65 a week. Food is relatively 
abundant. 

Life, in fact, is easier than at 
any time since the war. So con- 
cern felt by Labor Government 
isn‘t catching on. 


Talk about crisis, about dollar short- 
ages and trouble with overseas markets 
is all a mystery to the ordinary man in 
Britain. At the moment he’s feeling 
pretty good. 

Not everyone is satisfied with things as 
they are, but the average Briton is finding 
life easier than it has been at any time 
since the war. Jobs are plentiful, with 
wages up, somewhat. Food is reason- 
ably abundant. The housing shortage is 
easing fast. There are more school facil- 
ities. And the cost of living, except for 
taxes, is relatively low. 

Upper classes in Britain have had their 
advantages virtually wiped out by tax- 
ation. The middle classes also find their 
living standards squeezed severely by 
taxes. But the mass of Britons are living 
well by any recent standards. 

Family incomes are up from prewar 
levels. The work week is shorter. Every- 
one who wants a job can get one. Prices 
of essentials are fixed, and often sub- 
sidized, at levels where the average 
worker can afford to pay. Rent, for the 
ordinary family, costs only $2.65 a week. 
Food for the family of four can be had 
for $10 a week. Money is left over in the 
family budget for an occasional outing in 
the country, for gambling and races, for 
small luxuries. Cigarettes are expensive. 
But beer is becoming cheaper. Auto- 
mobiles are easier to get. 

Some things are available now to the 
ordinary man in Britain that American 
workers can’t afford. If sick, he gets pro- 
longed hospital care plus long-term dis- 
ability pay. There is no limit to the 
amount of treatment by specialists the 
British worker can get without paying. 
His teeth are fixed by health-insurance 
dentists. All of his children get “free” 
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medical care. Much of the bill is paid by 
Government subsidy and, thus, by tax- 
payers, but the average individual finds 
that he has more medical care than ever 
before. 

Feeling of the British man on the 
street, as a result, is that the Government 
may have troubles but he, personally, is 
pretty well set up. With the essentials of 
life assured, he isn’t concerned too much 
with working harder and putting in over- 
time to get a better living standard. That’s 
borne out by the continued high 
absentee rate in British industry, 
as well as by conversation of 
British workers. 

Just how well the average Brit- 
ish family is fixed for essentials at 
this time can best be seen by a 
few examples. 

In food, even though many 

items are still rationed and variety 
is lacking, the average family now 
has more than in prewar years. 
Daily consumption is about 3,000 
calories for each person. And 
prices of basic food are held down 
by Government subsidies that pay 
25 per cent of each family’s food 
bill and cost about 1,860 million 
dollars a year. 

The British housewife, for ex- 
ample, can buy butter for 30 cents 
a pound, with a Government sub- 
sidy of 28 cents a pound. Eggs 
cost her 60 cents a dozen, after 
a subsidy of nearly 30 cents. 

Bread is selling for 8 cents per 
large 1%-pound loaf. Beef can be 
bought for 27 cents a pound. 
And she gets a 10-cent subsidy 
for every pound of tea that she buys. 

In housing, the family also enjoys ab- 
normally low costs, with big subsidy pay- 
ments by Government. A new house in 
town, of standard design, rents for about 
$8 a month. Rental subsidy of $66 a year 
is paid by the Government. In farm areas, 
rent for a similar new house costs even 
less, at $6 a month, with a larger Gov- 
ernment subsidy of $114 paid yearly. 
These new houses, moreover, have about 
25 per cent more space than average pre- 
war houses in Britain. Nearly a million 
families have moved into these new 
homes since the war, while millions of 
others have had their existing homes re- 
modeled with Government financial aid. 

Families able to build costlier houses 
are getting direct Government loans of up 
to $20,000 at 3% per cent interest. 


In other essentials, as well as food 
and housing, the family no longer has to 
contend with serious shortages, and 
prices are held down to what it cap 
afford. Utility clothing, made on Govem. 
ment orders and at Government-fixed 
prices, is fairly abundant. Other neces. 
sities are available at tax-favored co. 
operatives that do a business of more 
than 1 billion dollars a year. 

Benefits for specific groups of people 
also are helping to make the average 
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MEDICINE FOR THE SICK 
... it's universally available 


—Black Star 


Briton content with his lot, keep him 
from worrying about the dollar short- 
age and pending crisis. For example: 
Parents, in millions of cases, now are 
collecting family allowances amounting 
to 80 cents a week for each child after 
the first. Many families with four chil- 
dren, as a result, are getting family sub- 
sidies that more than pay the rent on 
their new postwar homes. More and 
more school children, in turn, are getting 
free hot lunches served to them at school, 
with 95 per cent of the cost subsidized. 
Farmers, on the whole, also appear to 
feel that they are well off and secure from 
any pending dollar crisis. Prices of their 
produce now are guaranteed in somewhat 
the same way as in U.S. But even more 
important to their security is a ceiling on 
the costs of farming, with Government 
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subsidies on feed and other raw materials 
purchased abroad. The farm-labor sup- 
ply, too, is assured in large part by 
Government planners. 

Even small businessmen, now ac- 
customed to living with a maze of Govern- 
ment controls, generally appear satisfied 
with things as they are and unworried 



















as food about the future. In most cases, the ups 
r has to and downs have been ironed out of 
°S, and their business, their income fairly well 

it can assured for an indefinite period. 

Ooverm- A small grocer, for example, finds the 
nt-fixed amount of his sales almost constant be- 
| Reces. cause of rationing. He gets his supplies 
red co. from a private wholesaler, as he did be- 
f more fore the war. The price of basic items 

already has been subsidized by the Min- 
people istry of Food. The retailer then sells 
Average rationed foods at a fixed markup and 





“banks” the ration coupons as “ration 
banking” was done in the U.S. in war- 
time. There is no undercutting of price, 
and relatively little competition. 

A jeweler with two shops in London 
provides an example of a slightly larger 
business operation. He is in about the 
same position as a jeweler in wartime 
U.S. He is free to choose his wholesale 
suppliers, but operates with fixed retail 
prices. Like the grocer, he is free from 
price-cutting competition and can count 
on fairly constant sales. A $24 watch at 
wholesale, for instance, has to carry a 
$24 sales tax and the fixed markup for 
the retailer is $16. The customer pays 
$64. Like a U.S. jeweler, the retailer 
has to report his collections of sales taxes. 
Also, he is subject to periodic checkups 
by the Board of Trade and to test pur- 
chases by plain-clothes investigators. 

With most individuals’ incomes steady, 
their jobs assured by high employment, 
and their basic living costs low, families 
are finding, too, that vacations are less 
complicated than at any time in the last 
10 years. The gasoline ration, normally 
based on 90 miles of driving a month, is 
doubled in the three summer months. 
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him Rail travel is being subsidized by Gov- 
hort: ernment at the rate of nearly 80 million 
le: dollars a year. Even foreign vacations 
v are are feasible on a small scale. 
nting Travel is difficult to the U.S., but un- 
after restricted in the sterling area. For a vaca- 
chil- tion in France and other European coun- 
sub- tries, a person may get up to $200 in for- 
t on eign exchange. Trips to “hard currency” 
and areas are restricted somewhat more; only 
ting the first 22,000 to apply may go to Bel- 
hool. gium, the first 90,000 to Switzerland. 
ized. All in all, the average Briton is grum- 
ar to bling less, is finding life easier than in 
‘rom years. His big worries about getting 
heir enough food, housing and income for 
vhat his family are largely gone. And, in 
nore their absence, he isn’t concerned much 
x on with intangible fears about a crisis in 
rent his Government’s finances. 
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PENSION FOR THE AGED 






. . it's guaranteed by Government 


How long this state of mind can con- 
tinue is becoming a big concern of Labor 
Government planners. Relative prosper- 
ity of the working classes, built up at 
the expense of other classes in Britain, 
calls for continued big spending for sub- 
sidies. If remedies now being sought 
for the critical dollar shortage fail, then 
spending abroad must be cut back and 
this could result in lower subsidized food 
rations, fewer new subsidized houses, 





slowdown of some industry, a return of 
sizable unemployment. And that could 
quickly change the present mood of the 
average voter prior to coming elections. 

But, at this time, Britain’s John Doe 
isn’t concerned about dollar shortages. 
In spite of rationing and controls that 
remain strict even by U.S. wartime 
standards, he feels that he and his family 
are better off than they have been in 
years and that their outlook is secure. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
. . it's reasonably abundant 
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Why Canada Is Entangled 
In Britain’s Dollar Crisis 


Reported from OTTAWA 


Now that emphasis is on trou- 
bles, Canada has hers, too. She 
needs more dollars. 

U.S. may find that her best 
customer is forced to start buying 
less. Either that, or some way 
will have to be found to turn up 
more dollars. 

Problems bob up for planners 
everywhere. 


Canada is beginning to wonder if 
she is to be cast in the role of “for- 
gotten man” among nations looking 
for a larger slice of U.S. dollars. 

At the moment, Canada is in an inter- 
esting and delicate situation. Like most 
other countries, she needs American dol- 
lars to balance her trade accounts. Yet a 
big part of Canada’s market is in Britain, 
where the British want to pay in pounds. 

The U.S. has been letting Britain use 
Marshall Plan dollars to pay for part of 
the wheat, meat and raw materials that 
Canada has been supplying. Now, with 
surpluses of her own to sell, the U.S. 
Government is holding down on the 
dollars that can be spent for Canadian 
farm products so that more of those dol- 
lars will be spent with American farmers. 

If that squeeze keeps up, Canadians 
again are to be forced to find ways of 
cutting down on their spending in the 
United States. And Canada, among all 
nations, is the largest customer of the 
U.S. 

That’s why Canada has her Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Lester B. 
Pearson, and her Finance Minister, Doug- 
las C. Abbott, at the Washington confer- 
ences that are trying to find some means 
of straightening out Britain’s dollar crisis. 

What’s wrong can be seen by look- 
ing at a few big figures. 

Canada is buying American products 
at the rate of more than 1.7 billion dol- 
lars a year. Besides, she is sending more 
than 250 million dollars a year to the 
U.S. as interest and dividend payments 
on Canadian stocks and bonds owned by 
Americans. These and other items make 
Canada’s accounts with the U.S. add up 
to around 2.6 billion dollars a year. 

Canada pays most of this bill by ex- 
porting gold and merchandise to the 
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U.S., and by such other methods as 
selling goods and services to American 
tourists. Still, this trade with Americans 
leaves quite a little of Canada’s bill un- 
paid; last year the deficit was about 400 
million dollars. 

Getting the dollars to pay this balance 
to the U.S. is where the rub comes. It 
used to be easy; Canada just charged dol- 
lars for part of the goods she sold over- 
seas, mainly to Britain. Since the war, 
however, these customers have not been 
able to pay for many of their purchases 
with dollars. So, to square accounts with 
the U.S., Canada drew down her re- 
serves of gold and American dollars from 
1.5 billion dollars to 461 million dollars 
from 1945 to the end of 1947. The Gov- 
ernment steppd in near the end of 1947 
and prohibited imports of a long list of 
gcods usually bought from the U.S. and 
other dollar countries. This checked the 
drain on reserves. Then, taking advan- 
tage of American tariff cuts under the 
Geneva Agreement, Canada was able to 
increase her exports to the U.S. consid- 
erably. 

Under the Marshall Plan, which came 
along a few months later, Canada has 
been getting U.S. dollars for goods 
needed in Europe. To the end of last 


July, these payments amounted to over 
690 million dollars. Canada, thus, has 
built her reserves back to around a bij. 
lion dollars and.has lowered the bars she 
had raised against imports from the U. s. 
Now, however, the situation threatens to 
take a turn for the worse as the result of 
Britain’s dollar crisis and a drop in 
Marshall Plan buying. 

Farm products, which netted Canada 
nearly half of her Marshall Plan dollars. 
now are surplus in the U.S. This means 
that, under the law, purchases of these 
products must be made in the U. S. rather 
than in other countries, except in unusual 
circumstances. Thus, Canada’s dollar in- 
come from this source is tapering off. 

At the same time, Canada is selling 
fewer goods to the U.S. than she sold 
last year. That, too, makes it harder to 
Square accounts. 

The situation will be helped some by 
the heavy flow of U. S. dollars to Canada 
for investment. Many of these dollars are 
going into new developments of oil and 
iron-ore deposits. Still, this flow will not 
keep Canada from running a deficit in 
her accounts with the U. S. 

Canada hopes, thus, that the Wash- 
ington conferences will produce some 
scheme of enabling Britain to pay for 
many Canadian goods with U. S. dollars. 
If this is done, Canadians expect that 
business in their country will continue to 
be good and that they will be able to 
keep on buying American products at a 
fairly high rate. If no solution is found, 
however, the chances are that Canadian 
business will be in for a period of re- 
adjustment and that imports from the 
U. S. will have to-be cut sharply. 


CANADIAN FINANCE EXPERTS ABBOTT AND PEARSON 
U. S. is in danger of losing its best customer 
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LESS STRAIN ON FAMILY BUDGET 





People are finding that they 
have a little more money to spend 
for nonessentials as prices ease. 

Living-cost declines equal a 
$2-a-week raise for workers in 
some cities, less for others. Not 
all families are getting the breaks. 

It takes most to live in the West 
and Middle Atlantic area, least 
in the South. 


The cost of living, a bit lower than 
it was a year ago, is slow to go down 
more. Prices of things that go into the 
average family budget are tending at 
this time to level out rather than to 
decline. 

Yet the decline in living costs already 
has meant an important saving for most 
families. It’s a saving that families can 
use in buying something extra that they 
could not afford a year ago. Income itself 
is down little, if any, except for persons 
who have lost their jobs and for some 
farmers. So price declines are leaving 
most American families with at least a 
few dollars extra to spend. 

Drop in living costs is not even across 
the country, though. In some places, the 
average family finds its budget pinching 
about as much as ever. In others, there is 
a substantial amount left over compared 
with a year ago, up to $120 a year that a 
family can spend for other than essentials. 
Cost of living itself varies widely, too. It 
takes a considerably higher income to 
support a family decently in some cities 
than in others. 

What families need in different 
cities is shown in the table on this page. 
City budgets—based on official Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports—are for a work- 
er's family of four members. 

In New York City, for example, a 
family of four is pictured as needing an 
income of $3,447 a year to live on a mod- 

est, but adequate, scale. That means liv- 
ing at better than a subsistence level. Yet 
it leaves little room for enjoying luxuries. 

But New York families now are finding 
a little slack in their budgets, a few dol- 
lars left over. Their budgets are nearly 
$100 smaller than they were 10 months 
ago. That’s the same as a weekly pay 
raise of nearly $2—and a tax-free pay 
raise. It’s enough to add steak to the 
supper menu every week or so, or to pay 
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How Living Costs Vary 
Among U.S. Cities 
(Costs of a “modest but adequate” budget 
for four-person family of a city worker.) 
x SRNR eo oon eh ef $3,544 
2. Washington ........ 3,517 
o. Minneapolig. <6. i. 3,464 
4. San Francisco... ..... 3,458 
Se NOUS INGER, .c Gd ee 8 3,447 
a Oe eae 3,416 
We GE. sk eae eee 3,412 
&:. Milwaukee: :..-< . s.. 6 > 3,399 
DOO. ss 6 os 64s) oe 
RO: Eps: Angeles: ino 6 oe & 3,369 
12s ae 3,369 
FEu RMON, 6 ve. arve <1 e640 3,359 
By Sep RO Sed 4 eres 3,333 
BEY, WHOS oo scien eee 3,331 
Fo MenapnS: © obo a oe 3,317 
1G.. Portland: Me... «..... 3,297 
BZ... RRA eyo .5 bras kk ace 3,286 
FS; Birmeegeeiiies bss sé6c 3,279 
RG ChavG@uitiabe ne ats Kuo ease 3,277 
Si Nope ate sicher sa ahs 3,264 
Sh. Eee ce Sb re ea 3,258 
22... Portland, Oreg. 2. ws. 3,245 
23. Philadelphia. ....... 3,244 
pO a ae ee 3,225 
25. Jacksonville... . «+ «% 3,215 
SG Saeko ew ee 3,195 
Wa EN Se ae oe. ees 3,184 
Se Sas sk) Fas 3,164 
ee CICERO -s me ar oe 3,163 
30. Manchester, N. H. 3,159 
Si Indianapolis’. 2.5.6 26 3,158 
32. Kansas City, Mo...... 3,131 
a OS ea aera Pree 3,090 
$4. New Orleans ....... 3,013 


Lower Costs Like $1 to $2 Weekly Pay Raise 











_. 


for a movie and a sitter frequently. Or it 
will cover the monthly installment on a 
good television set, or automatic washer. 

In Washington, D.C., and in Seattle, 
a four-member family needs even more— 
something over $3,500 a year—for an ade- 
quate budget. That’s more than it takes 
in any other big U. S. city, as the table 
shows. In terms of pay, a worker in 
Seattle needs to earn about $10.25 more 
a week than he would to keep his family 
adequately in the lowest-cost city re- 
ported on by BLS. 

Families in Washington and Seattle 
also find somewhat fewer dollars left over 
as the result of the living-cost decline than 
do families in most places. For most cities, 
the saving is at least $80 a year—or a tax- 
free raise of better than $1.50 a week. In 
Washington and Seattle, the saving is 
about $70 a year. Still, that’s enough to 
pay for a few products that families living 
in those two cities could not buy last year. 

In Minneapolis and in San Francisco, 
the family that tries to get by on an in- 
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come of less than $3,458 is likely to be 
skimping on things it really needs. Those 
are the third and fourth highest-cost 
cities on the list. Budget keepers in Min- 
neapolis, however, are noticing that their 
money goes further now. The drop in 
their living costs means a saving of 
nearly $80 a year. In San Francisco, the 
change saves only about $60 on an 
annual basis. 

Boston and Chicago are the only other 
listed cities in which the average four- 
member family needs as much as $3,400 
a year for an adequate budget. But Mil- 
waukee and Detroit families require al- 
most that much. 

In New Orleans, a family can get 
along on less than in any other city in 
the BLS report. A salary of $3,013—or 
about $58. a week—is described as 
enough. From that level, the budget re- 
quirement jumps to $3,090 in Houston, 
to $3,131 in Kansas City, Mo., and to 
$3,158 in Indianapolis. 

Cleveland and Philadelphia families 
are the ones who notice the big differ- 
ence in their budgets, however. They 
have about $120 a year—better than 
$2.25 a week—left over from their in- 
comes, provided their incomes have not 
dropped along with living costs in the 
past 10 months. On a tax-free basis, 
that’s an important pay raise for a 
worker in the $3,000 to $3,6V0 annual- 
income bracket. Nearly as many extra 
dollars to spend are available to tamilies 
in Mobile and Scranton. 

Denver families find themselves at the 
other end of the savings scale. Their de- 
cline in living costs gives them only about 
$50 a year extra to spend. 

Highest-cost regions now are the 
West and the Middle Atlantic. The aver- 
age Western family now needs about 
$3.30 a week more than the average city 
family in the South. But the differences 
in budget costs among the various regions 
are smaller than the differences in costs 
between near-by cities. For a worker in 
Seattle, it takes about $5.75 a week 
more to support a family than it does 
in Portland, Oreg. And the worker who 
moves his family a mere 130 miles from 
New Orleans to Mobile needs a raise 
of more than $6 a week just to break 
even. 

These are the differences in living costs 
—and in savings—for families of four mem- 
bers. The same differences, proportion- 
ately, are found for other families, both 
larger and smaller than these. Range of 
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CLOTHING 
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RENT 
... they add up differently in Seattle and in New Orleans 
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savings from the drop in living costs jg 
much the same, too, for families on high- 
er and lower incomes. 

In Cleveland, for example, a family 
that was living just within a $6,000 in. 
come 10 months ago now may find that jt 
has about $220 extra to spend in a year 
or more than $4 a week. In Scranton or 
New Orleans, a similar family has about 
$190 a year extra. But a family similarly 
situated in Denver is able to find only 
about $90 left over to spend freely. . 

Biggest difference in family budg- 
ets around the country is in housing 
costs, which take 20 to 25 per cent of 
most family incomes. For the four-mem- 
ber family living adequately, the budget 
allowance for rent is approximately $40 
a month in New Orleans, and $47 in 
Houston. That includes fuel and utilities, 
But for the family in Washington, the 
budget has to allow $65 a month for 
rent. It’s nearly that much in Minneap- 
olis. 

High cost of living, even after a de- 
cline, still is a matter of concern to mil- 
lions of families. Pinch is most severe 
for families living on fixed incomes, or 
on incomes that have risen less than 
prices since before the war. Even for 
them, though, the pinch hurts less in 
some places than in others. Consumer 
prices in Kansas City, for example, have 
risen a bit more than 64 per cent since 
mid-1939. But in Baltimore prices are 
up more than 76 per cent. That means 
a difference between those cities of a 
couple of hundred dollars a year in terms 
of additional income needed. 

Higher pay rates, too, help to make 
up for a part of the higher living costs 
in some places. Factory workers, in gen- 
eral, find that pay scales still are higher 
in the high-cost North than in the South. 
And recent BLS surveys show that, for 
white-collar workers, pay is higher in the 
West and in high-cost New York and 
Chicago than in most other places. 

Yet pay scales in many high-cost cities 
are relatively low. Stenographers, for ex- 
ample, get more pay in Los Angeles 
than they do in Seattle, where living 
costs are higher. Men bookkeepers, on 
the average, receive $70.50 a week in 
relatively low-cost Cleveland and Port- 
land, Oreg. But they average only $57 
a week in high-cost Minneapolis, and 
$65 in Washington. 

Declines in living costs now are leav- 
ing the range of budgets across the 
country about as wide as ever. For in- 
individual cities, there are frequent 
changes in position on the budget scale— 
Manchester and Indianapolis now hold 
the positions in the low five cities that 
Buffalo and Savannah held 10 months 
ago. But the spread between high and 
low budget costs remains about as great 
as ever. 
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Why Beautiful eoustone 


is the recognized leader 
in Sound control 


J 


4 fos EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT: 


BEAUTY & ECONOMY 


LOE 


LONG LIFE 


= 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE 


Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor 
will study your sound control prob- 
lem, make réco dations — en- 
tirely without obligation. Write us 
for the name of the authorized con- 
tractor who serves your territory. 






































ACOUSTONE meets every requirement of the architect, 
interior designer and building inspector — because 
ACOUSTONE has all the features required in a modern 
sound control material. 


Other acoustical treatments have some ACOUSTONE 
features—but only ACOUSTONE has them all! 


In the long run, ACOUSTONE costs less — because it 
requires little maintenance and will endure the lifetime of 
any building in which it is installed. It is a lasting investment 
— not a recurring expense. 


The Finest in Sound Control 


United States Gypsum - curcaco 








Keeping a Good Sport Clean 
... with the help of a “Friendly” Metal 


It was the big game between the fifth 


grade “regulars” and the ‘‘scrubs”! 


It was mud, sweat and jeers all the way. 


And it ended in a clean victory for the 
“scrubs”...on a dirty field! 


So, after cleaning up their rivals, they 
needed a good cleaning up themselves. 


No wonder this bruised young back, 
with all his battle scars, reaches for the 
soap. Soap that will not only clean his 
wounds but that is pure and clean itself. 


* . 


Why does soap have to be clean? Why 
must soap makers be as painstaking on 
this point as food manufacturers? 


Because the slightest contamination from 
corroded metal equipment can discolor 
the soap... even make it rancid and give 
it a strong odor. 


That's why makers of soaps and “‘soap- 
less’ soaps depend upon “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel to guard purity. 

Equipment made of Nickel and Nickel 
alloys stands up against the attack of bit- 
ing acid, caustic and brine solutions. It 
resists corrosion and thus prevents con- 
tamination. It does not rust and form pits 
to harbor impurities. Smooth and tough, 
its bright surfaces help send you soap that 
scores a really clean victory over dirt. 


* = 


Just one more way “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel protects the purity of things 
you use every day... milk from sanitary 
dairy equipment... hot water from rust- 
proof Monel water heater tanks... food 
from Stainless Steel kitchens. 


But the Nickel is usually combined with 
other metals to do special jobs...so you 


seldom actually see it. That’s why it is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 

Write for Free Booklet: 

“The Romance of Nickel” 


The interesting story of Nickel, 

from ancient discovery to moa- 

ern-day use, is told in this il- 

lustrated 60-page booklet. For 

your free copy, address 7™ 

Dept. 326, New York 5,N. Y. = 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“att, Nickel 


TeACE mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. .-. Your Unseen Friend 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-LONDON....BERLIN....HONG KONG.... 


>> There's this change to report in Western Europe's military picture: 
Year ago, fearing Soviet invasion, military experts saw nothing to stop 
Russian forces from driving clear to English Channel in a matter of weeks. 
Today, there is much less fear of Soviet invasion any time soon, and there 
is at least something with which to slow it down, if and when it does come. 
Explanation is that the high command of five nations--Britain, France and 
the Low Countries--have finally hammered out agreement on what to do if Russia 
moves and are in a little better position to check such a move. 





>> Top military men in Western Europe, of course, count on a billion dollars 
or more of U.S. aid this year. But apart from that, after a year of work in 
their headquarters near Paris, they have arrived at the following decisions: 
Defense plan, now agreed to in case of war, is to hamper Soviet progress 
across Germany, halt it at the Rhine. Idea of letting Russia have all of West- 
ern Europe without a fight, liberating France later, is no longer mentioned. 
The Rhine is thus to be the major defense line for Western Europe. 
The Ruhr, east of the Rhine, is conceded to be defenseless until West 
Germany can have its own army. As of now, Ruhr defense is not in the plans. 
Occupation troops in West Germany, however, would be expected to bear the 
brunt of the initial Soviet attack, to slow down the Soviet advance. 
British occupation troops, under this plan, would have most to do at first. 
British zone, Northwest Germany, is the logical point of attack for Russians. 
U.S. occupation troops, in Southwest Germany, are in less important area. 
At the Rhine, defense would fall mainly on French troops. 

















>> Test of this defense plan is how fa * the main line at the Rhine can be 
built up. The planners figure that Allied occupation troops inside Germany will 
give them some time. As it is, Soviet-British boundary in Germany is now 
vatrolled by British armored troops. Norwegian and Danish troops are held 
responsible for the sector around Schleswig-Holstein. Belgian troops are getting 
joint training with British as mobile resistance units. These are small forces, 
in total, but thought capable of giving the Russians considerable trouble, 
enough to delay Soviet advance until major forces can be brought up to the Rhine. 


>> Question, of course, is where major forces are to come from. 
French are to provide bulk of the army, if U.S. provides the arms. 
British are to supply tactical air support and most of naval forces. 
U.S. is to supply bombers, a flow of tanks and other weapons. 
But all this is if and when Congress agrees on arms aid. And even with 
(over) 
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such aid, adequate defenses for Western Europe are to take years to build up. 
Defense now, in the main, is the promise of U.S. strength thrown into the 

battle after it starts. That promise, in Atlantic Pact, didn't exist year ago. 

U.S. frontier on the Rhine, in other words, gives new defense plan reality. 





>> Argument at the first session of the North Atlantic Council, when that 
body meets in Washington, will find Britain and France agreeing on this line: 
Bulk of U.S. arms aid should go to Britain, France, Low Countries. 
Aid to Italy, or to others on the fringe, should be cut to a minimun. 
Top priority is needed to equip French Army, enabling it to triple the 
number of combat divisions, train more staff officers, boost its morale. 
Question of Germany, of a German army of 25 divisions as privately urged by 
influential Germans, is to be postponed. It's too hot to handle now. 














>> Berlin is once more a U.S. problem. This time, Soviet blockade isn't the 
difficulty, an “air lift" isn't the answer. Situation in West Berlin is this: 
Unemployment totals 200,000, 25 per cent of working force, and is rising. 
Part-time jobs are the best that many who are employed can find. 
City employes are getting only half pay. Pensioners are being cut, too. 
even for Berliners with jobs, are high. Butter at $2 a pound, 











Prices, 


sausage at $1, are out of sight for workers averaging perhaps $90 a month. 
Shops, as a result, are full of postblockade goods but not of customers. 
In short, U.S. has another crisis on its hands in West Berlin. 


>> What it amounts to is an acute case of bankruptcy. 
Berlin industry is having to lay off workers for lack of export markets. 


Markets are being lost because Berlin costs are too high. Costs are high be- 
cause Berlin machinery is old, worn out, yet can't be replaced for lack of credit. 


West German banks hesitate to extend credit to Berlin. U.S. hasn't, yet. 

West Berlin government, trying to run a divided, run-down city, finds its 
tax receipts sagging, its relief and unemployment costs going steadily up. 
Result, of course, is bankruptcy. It looks to U.S. aid to rescue it. 

U.S. aid for Berlin, however, has to come out of U.S. total for Germany. 
The more aid diverted from West Germany, the less rapid the recovery there. 

Aid is to be expected, nevertheless. Having spent several hundred millions 
breaking the Berlin blockade, U.S. is not to let Berlin go by default now. 

It's a case of keeping Berlin's government afloat, keeping factory doors 
open. Full recovery isn't expected. It means U.S. aid for indefinite period. 











>> In a few of the other trouble spots of the world..... 

Allied control of Ruhr is slipping away. Chief job of Ruhr Authority, to 
allocate.scarce coal and steel, is vanishing as coal and steel supplies mount. 

Peace in Indonesia, object of Dutch-Indonesian sessions at The Hague, is 
still far from a sure thing. Question is whether Dutch will yield sovereignty. 

Peace settlement in Middle East is likewise some distance off. It's mixed 
up now in questions of Arab refugees, boundaries, control of Jerusalem. 

British at Hong Kong are all set now for attack by Chinese Communists, but 
don't really expect it. They expect Communists to prefer a chance to trade. 

Trouble in Korea, expected momentarily, apparently is to find Chinese 
Communists helping the North Koreans. Soviet troops will stay out of sight. 
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How Rich is a City? 


T takes more than dollars to define the real wealth 

of a city. No one thing constitutes its richness. 

A city’s worth to its residents derives from a com- 

bination of cultural and economic resources — 

plus the imagination and energy of the residents 
themselves. 

Consider Chicago, for instance . . . consider its 
wealth as one of the world’s outstanding educa- 
tional centers . . . consider its eminence in medical 
and scientific research... its great universities, hospi- 
tals and laboratories, libraries and museums. Con- 
sider the tremendous importance of these great edu- 
cational facilities alone to industry located here. 


oP ee eee ee ee 


Consider Chicago’s strategic location at the hub of 
the nation’s transportation. It is a world airport. 
It is served by vast inland waterways. These are 
but a few of Chicago’s rich endowments. 

The Chicago and Northern Illinois area is also 
the center of a great industrial empire. It is a 
leader in iron and steel manufacturing. It is one 
of the world’s most important wholesaling and re- 
tailing markets. It occupies a unique position at 
the meeting place of agriculture and the food- 
processing industry. 

And beyond all these assets, the Chicago area is 
a wonderful place to live. 


Far-sighted businesses looking toward a new location or expansion are invited to write us 
for further information on the advantages of this area for their particular requirements. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 





Allis-Chalmers’ contributions to this team- 
work are many and varied—for -machinery 
built by A-C is used in every basic industry: 
cement and mining, power, food, textiles, 
pulp and paper, petroleum, public works. 


ND the amazing thing is—they’ll get it at 
A once! 


Here come machines to pump out the water 
—bulldoze the rubble—rebuild with moun- 


tains of cement, crushed stone, sand and steel. 
No other company in the world builds such 


a wide range of important machines to help 
bring you the products of good living! 


No place in America stays devastated very 
long—thanks to the teamwork of men with 
experience, and machines with production 
power to maintain for you and every Ameri- ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
can the highest standard of living in the world! 1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Longest water supply pipeline in 
Southern California—481 miles— 
gets a 144-ft. lift from A-C equipped 
pumping station. Ten-year service : ‘ 
record shows negligible maintenance. ug industrial products— 


Widest in range of 


Allis-Chalmers serves 
every basic industry 
Fastest method of gluing curved 
plywood drawer fronts! Allis- 
Chalmers Dielectric Heater reduces good living today. 
gluing time to 3 minutes—requires 
far fewer forms—reduces cost 30%. 


World’s leading builder of rotary Ph 
kilns and associated cement making contributing to your 
machinery is Allis-Chalmers. Kilns 
marked “‘A-C” turn out a major part 
of all of America’s cement. 














||ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





IS BIG BUSINESS USEFUL? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


President, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the beginning of a new 
series of interviews which will appear on these 
pages from time to time in which exponents and 
critics of big business will be asked to give their 
views on the usefulness and social responsibility 
of large-scale enterprises and the extent to which 
they should be subject to regulation by the power 
of government. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company was invited to the 
conference rooms of U. S. News & World Report 
to discuss the role of the Du Pont Company in 
American business. 








CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT, now 47, rose in 26 
years from chemist-just-out-of-college to presi- 
dent of the company. 

Tenth head of the Du Pont Company in 140 
years, he is the third not of the Du Pont name. 

A native of Cummington, Mass., he was hired 
by Du Pont on his graduation from M.I.T. in 1922. 

He was active in the development of nylon, and 
during the war he had an important part in the 
atomic-energy program. He maintained liaison 
between Du Pont and the University of Chicago, 
the atomic bomb’s alma mater. 

He became Du Pont president last year. 








Q What is your feeling, Mr. Greenewalt, as to this 
word “bigness” that is so commonly used—how do 
you think it applies to a company like the Du Pont 
Company? 

A Well, we are big, as compared with other manu- 
facturing concerns. But perhaps you are asking wheth- 
er this bigness is good or bad. If so: I believe that 
companies grow because they render a useful service 
and their growth is in direct proportion to public ac- 
ceptance of the services they render. Bigness then 
becomes simply a measure of satisfaction that cus- 
tomers have with the goods a company has to offer. 

Q Do you think the test of whether its bigness is 
in the interest of society is whether it is a useful com- 
pany? 

A In a sense. It would be more exact to say that 
usefulness is the test of whether a company shall be 
big. Certainly a company will not grow big unless 
it is useful, and it will not stay big unless it continues 
to be useful. 

Q It might grow big through ruthless, competitive 
methods such as price cutting, for example? 

A We have in this country a body of law to protect 
our people and our business concerns against ruth- 
lessness on the part of companies, whether they 
be large or small. That body of law makes it almost 
impossible for a large company to be what you call 
“ruthless” legally, even if it wished to, which Du 
Pont does not. 


Q When you say it is difficult these days to be 
guilty of those things, do you mean that it is difficult 
these days to get away with anything of that sort, 
or do you mean that the companies just don’t do it 
because they’re advised not to do it? 

A I think it is a mixture of law, ethics and ordinary 
self-interest. It is probably true that business as it 
existed many years ago needed regulation, but the 
many laws that have been passed since that time have 
accomplished that purpose and we are now operating 
under those laws. 

Take, for example, the matter of pricing. In the 
Du Pont Company when we introduce a new product 
we set a price that yields a satisfactory return on our 
investment. As our sales increase we endeavor to re- 
duce that price as technological improvements and 
larger volume enable us to do so, so that the market 
for the commodity may be increased. 

Q That doesn’t leave much room for direct com- 
petition, does it? 

A If you are willing to assume that the Du Pont 
Company can do a better technical job than any- 
one else, that might be true. I wish it were true. 
But we find that we have very vigorous and very 
able technical competition in the chemical indus- 
try. 

Q How many competitors would you say Du Pont 
has? 

A The reported figure, for what it is worth, is that 
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there are 9,000 concerns classified as manufacturers 
of chemical and allied products. I couldn’t say how 
many compete directly with Du Pont, but a great 
many do. 

Q Are there many lines in which your company has 
the largest volume of production? 

A Very few instances. I can name some important 
ones where it does not. We are producers of viscose 
rayon, but we are not the largest. We are producers 
of cellulose acetate yarn, but we are not the largest 
in that industry. We sell a great deal of paint, but we 
have not more than about 10 per cent of that busi- 
ness. 

Q Of the total paint business? 

A Yes, but we are still not the largest. And that is_ 
"so in many more lines. As a matter of fact that is a 
deliberate election on our part, because we don’t find 
it advantageous to provide the capital needed to 
maintain a fixed percentage of sales in the markets 
in which we are engaged. 

We have a limited amount of capital to invest in 
new plants. It is far better for us, and for the coun- 
try too, I think, to make that investment in the new 
developments coming out of our research labora- 








Nylon cost $27,000,000 and 11 years to develop—More than half of Du Pont 
output is of products that did not exist in 1928—A business is held to 


grow big only by its usefulness and to shrink rapidly if inefficient 


tories. It is impossible for us to do everything, so we 
naturally must be selective. 

Q By “deliberately” do you mean to diversify your 
risk? 

A Certainly. 

Q Now, as to concentration of power: Could you 
define for us what you think are the injuries, if any, 
that come to the business community as a result of 
this much-talked-about concentration of power? 

A Well, I have thought a good bit about that and 
it seems unfortunately to be true that the phrase 
“concentration of economic power” has a bad con- 
notation in the minds of many people. I presume that 
bad connotation has come about because it is be- 

lieved that large companies have in some way the 
power to influence the lives of a large segment of the 
people. 

It is very difficult for me to see what powers a large 
corporation has that would have any such far-reach- 
ing implications. Take, for example, the power to ex- 
clude competition, which is one of the “powers” quite 
frequently mentioned. There are the laws I have re- 
ferred to previously that would effectively prevent 


(Continued on page 36) 
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our using discriminatory prices to exclude com- 
petition. 

I see no legal way in which we could prevent either 
a small or a large competitor from selling his goods 
at any price that seems reasonable to him. We would 
either have to meet that price or that quality or lose 
the business. There is no other alternative. 

Q Couldn’t you undercut him? 

A It would be against the law to undercut a com- 
petitor by pricing methods that are discriminatory. 

We can, and we frequently do, reduce prices by 
virtue of reduced costs arising out of some technical 
improvement. That seems to me to be a very desir- 
able form of undercutting. As a matter of fact, that 
is the heart of a free, competitive system. If any com- 
petitor does better in that respect than we, he will get 
the business and we will lose it. 

The only power corporations have, whether they be 
large or small, is the right to stand in the market 
place and hawk their wares. If the customers find 
those wares good, they will buy and the corporations 
will prosper. 

Another point that is frequently made is the power 
a large company has to influence its suppliers and 
customers. The Du Pont Company has 30,000 sup- 
pliers, the great majority of them small businessmen. 
Our average annual purchase from each is about 
$15,000. We have also about 65,000 customers, and it 
happens, quite by coincidence, that our average an- 
nual sale to each customer is also $15,000. Therefore, 
after eliminating duplication between customers and 
suppliers, we are dealing with perhaps 80,000 busi- 
ness concerns. 

Q This could mean 80,000 conspiracies? 

A Yes, if we were to exercise undue influence on 
both groups we would have to have 80,000 conspir- 
acies. I think you will agree that that would be quite 





PAINT: ‘‘We sell a great deal of paint, but we have 
not more than about 10 per cent of that business’ 


a large number of conspiracies to organize and keep 
going. 

Let me make this general statement: We are thor. 
oughly and completely in favor of competition. We 
think we do a better job with active competitors 
breathing down our neck, we think we are a stronger 
company by virtue of having competitors—much 
stronger than we would be if we had monopolies jn 
our various sales fields. 

We have no desire to exclude competitors, and |] 
think the best evidence of that is the fact that 60 per 
cent of Du Pont sales in 1948 were of products un- 
known in 1928. Had we chosen to grow by reaching 
for the largest possible percentage of the market in 
products sold in 1928, we would have been a much 
smaller company and in my opinion a very much 
weaker one. 

Q Isn't a good deal of your business noncompetitive 
by virtue of your patent monopolies? 

A There isn’t any business that is noncompetitive. 
We are the sole manufacturers of nylon by virtue of 
the fact that we were the originators of that product 
and have many patents relating to its manufacture, 
But don’t forget this: Nylon competes with every 
other synthetic and natural textile fiber. The ladies 
can have their lingerie made of silk or cellulose ace- 
tate or viscose rayon or cotton. If the price of nylon 
is too high, it will not be used, monopoly or no. Nylon 
sales will grow only if the product is useful and the 
price is competitive. 

Q In other words, you moved in to compete with 
other products? 

A Certainly. We had for a period of time patents 
which gave us a legal monopoly on moistureproof 
cellophane. That again is a monopoly which relates 
to a product, but it is not a monopoly that requires 
the use of that product. For example, you can buy 





CELLOPHANE: “‘If the price of cellophane is too high, 
you may be sure the baker will use waxed paper’ 
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your loaf of bread at the corner grocery wrapped in 
waxed paper or you can buy it wrapped in cellophane. 

If the price of cellophane is too high or its quality 
unsatisfactory, you may be very sure that the baker 
will use waxed paper, and our product monopoly in 
moistureproof cellophane will be commercially value- 
less. 

Q But don’t you have a monopoly in certain lines? 

A Literally, yes; practically, no. I say that because 
there are very few products we make for which a sub- 
stitute is not readily available. Our products will be 
used only if price and quality are both competitive. 

Q You have a monopoly on neoprene, don’t you? 

A We are at the moment the sole manufacturers of 
neoprene, one of many synthetic rubbers. But can you 
seriously believe that substitutions could not be made 
if neoprene were suddenly withdrawn from the mar- 
ket? 

Q No, but apparently the world beats a path to 
your door because you have neoprene? 

A Yes, because they think it is better, at its quality 
and its price—not because it is unique. 

Q That price might not have any relation to the 
cost of making it under the circumstances, and the 
same applies to nylon, doesn’t it? 

A That is, of course, true, but the commercial re- 
sults of being too grasping would in the long run be 
fatal. For example, I suppose it is quite literally true 
that if we elected to charge five times the present price 
of nylon yarns, we would find a market—a minute 
one, but nevertheless a market—and the profit per 
pound might be quite impressive. But our own in- 
terest and that of the consuming public leads us in 
the other direction. 

It is of far greater benefit to us to pass on to cus- 
tomers the price reductions we are able to make as a 
result of our technical improvements and increased 


NYLON: ‘‘Don‘t forget this: Nylon competes with 
every other synthetic and natural textile fiber’ 





volume, and thereby obtain far greater markets and 
far greater utility for our product. By following that 
course, profits per pound are admittedly less, but 
the aggregate success of the development for us, for 
our customers and for the general public is far great- 


er. 

Q How many new products a year do you develop 
in your laboratories—or rather, how many do you 
consider the development of, and how many come 
through? 

A Those are really two questions. Let me answer 
them serially. For the first question, I think the best 
answer is one which I have given you once before— 
that 60 per cent of our present sales arise from prod- 
ucts that were not in existence prior to 1928. That in 
a sense is a measure of the success of our research ef- 
fort. 

As to the second question, the answer is that re- 
search fails very much more often than it succeeds. We 
have no accurate statistics, but in general I can say 
that not more than 1 in 20 of our research investiga- 
tions rings the cash register. 

Q Then the research department must operate at a 
considerable loss, doesn’t it? 

A Obviously not, because if the successes did not 
pay for the failures we could never justify our re- 
search effort. The profits from* nylon, for example, 
must pay for a good many fruitless research en- 
deavors, as will those from cellophane, neoprene, or 
any other of our successful ventures. 

Q How long did it take to develop nylon in the 
laboratory—how many years, and how much money, 
roughly? 

A It was about 11 years from the basic discovery 
to the time of initial operation of the first commer- 
cial plant. The total bill up to that time, including 


(Continued on page 38) 
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the cost of the Seaford plant, was about $27,000,- 
000. 

Q Your legal difficulties do not arise from the 
fact that you have patents, they arise from inter- 
pretations of the trust law applying to your own 
company and not necessarily the patents? In cello- 
phane, for instance, you have a patent that’s ex- 
piring now, isn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Q And if a company gains leadership in an in- 
dustry by virtue of a patent, it may be accused after 
the patent expires of having a monopoly, although 
this was obtained by virtue of the patent? 

A I am not sure of the answer to that one. The 
question has been tested only once in the courts. 

Q Do you regard patent protection as essential 
in the development of a technical society, on the 
theory that if you don’t get rewards for your search 
there won’t be much research done? 

A Manifestly it is, and I think you can see that 
it must be. Research is a very chancy business. 

You have many failures that have to be paid for 
by your successes. If you don’t have the protection 
afforded by our patent system, it becomes impos- 
sible to recoup even the cost of a successful re- 
search program, much less the cost of many unsuc- 
cessful ventures over that same period of time. 

Q You profit not only by licensing patented 
processes but by creating business for others who 
make new things out of your products? 

A Yes. We market nylon yarns, but we have no 
intention of attempting to manufacture stockings 
or nightgowns or any of the hundreds of things in 
which nylon can be used. Other businesses have 
the opportunity and the ability to undertake the 
further processing necessary to make the articles 
that reach the consumer. That is their job. And our 
co-operative relationship with them is best pre- 
served if we adhere to those principles. 


Breaking a Bottleneck 


Q Now let’s take paint. Were you pioneers in 
developing the kind of durable paint that makes it 
possible to let an automobile stay outside all night? 

A We were pioneers in a sense. Duco finishes are 
a Du Pont development. That came about very 
shortly after the end of the first World War when 
we were trying to find uses for cellulose and its 
derivatives. Duco finishes broke an important bot- 
tleneck in automobile manufacture because of 
their quick-drying properties as compared with the 
finishes that were used previously. 

Q And you sold the paint to every automobile 
manufacturer? 

A Yes, to anyone who would buy, and we also 
licensed a good many manufacturers to make 
Duco-type finishes. 

Q You didn’t sell it just to General Motors— 
you sold it to all car manufacturers? 

A Of course. 


—_, 


Q The know-how developed in your industry 
was such, was it not, that when it came to develop- 
ing atomic energy there were certain phases of that 
in which you were— 

A No, we had no background whatever in atomic 
energy or in nuclear physics. It was completely 
new to us. The Government came to us, I believe, 
because they wished a single contractor to design 
the Hanford plant, to build it and operate it, and 
they thought we had the necessary technical and 
managerial resources to tackle that job. 

Q Is that the place where you did it for $1 a 
year? 

A Not even $1 a year—just $1. 

Q Well, did you derive anything from your ex- 
perience that was commercially useful to you later? 

A Very little. 

Q It was not really in your line? 

A No, it was not in our line. The most likely 
peacetime application of atomic energy is in the 
generation of power, and we have no interest in 
that industry. 


Where Bigness Counts 


Q What do you think, in a nutshell, is the prop- 
er sphere of a big business? 

A I have tried to indicate in answers to several 
previous questions that I fail to see any evil social 
consequences of size per se. Furthermore, if as a 
result of its size a business should become inef- 
ficient, that inefficiency cannot fail to influence its 
competitive position and will certainly bring about 
a shrinkage. 

It seems to me that the Du Pont Company and 
many other big businesses live and have their be- 
ing by virtue of their relationship with other and 
perhaps smaller companies who are suppliers and 
customers. 

Our contribution to the scheme of things is 
to do the thing that can uniquely be done by a 
great enterprise—those things that require large 
reserves of technical ability or capital or man- 
agerial skill. That is the proper sphere for big- 
ness, and that is where big business must make 
its contribution. 

The Du Pont Company has traditionally re- 
fused to be imitative, in the sense that we will not 
normally extend our manufacturing operations into 
a domain where we are unable to make an impor- 
tant technical contribution. We have no reason to 
change that philosophy. 

Our responsibility, on the other hand, is to at- 
tempt the difficult thing; to direct our attention to 
the ventures that require the talents in research, in 
finance and in management that we now enjoy. 
We can’t afford, in our own interest or in the 
public interest, to dilute those talents by attempt- 
ing the dozens of services that smaller companies 
can do as well or, perhaps in many cases, better 
than we. 
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U.S. Tourists Rush to France Again, But There’s a Difference— 
They Talk Politics, Look for Bargains, Cut Down on Size of Tips 


PARIS 

OURISTS FROM AMERICA are getting a 

mixed reception in France this year. 
4 lot of Frenchmen openly resent the 
Americans who are coming into the 
country in the biggest volume in years. 

France is enjoying an almost unprec- 
edented tourist season. Official estimates 
are that 2,500,000 visitors will spend 
some time in the country before the end 
of the year. The way it looks now, about 
950,000 of them will be Americans. That 
is more than three times the number of 
U.S. citizens who used to vacation in 
France before the war. 

Although the average American tour- 
ist doesn’t notice it much, there is quite 
a bit of ill feeling toward him among 
the French working people this year. 
Some officials blame the attitude on Com- 
munist propaganda, which carefully 
makes an issue of every instance of reck- 
less driving or some similar escapade by 
an American. Whatever the reason, the 
feeling is there. 

French merchants, too, are disap- 
pointed in this year’s crop of visitors 
from the U.S. But their reason is easier 
to find. The type of tourist has changed 
considerably and the merchants just can’t 
do so well with the 1949 variety. This 
years visitors have a tendency to argue 
about prices and to bargain. Parisian 
shopkeepers who remember the old days 
when Americans would pay the asking 
price for almost anything are openly an- 
noyed. Some of them call their present- 
day tourist shoppers “miserly.” Officials 
who deal with tourists are Ciscovering 
that Americans are not buying French 
merchandise as freely as they did last 
year, even though French customs regu- 
lations encourage souvenir buying. 

Hotel managers and employes in Paris 
and the leading resorts say that Ameri- 
cans are far more careful with their 
money than they were before the war. 
High rates at hotels and high prices for 
meals cause visitors to cut down on the 
size of the tips they leave behind. 

Tourists who spend their time at the 
most fashionable and popular places are 
finding that prices, even in dollars, are 
high this year when compared with other 
postwar years. A double room and bath 
in a first-class Paris hotel may range any- 
where from $6.50 to $12. In Biarritz, a 
similar room in a luxury hotel costs as 
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much as $18 a day. Added to these prices 
is a 15 per cent service tax and a Gov- 
ernment tax. 

A good meal in a top-quality restau- 
rant costs as much as $9 per person. 

There are cheaper places, of course. 
Comfortable lodging on the left bank can 
be obtained for less than $3 a night. 


be the best tourist year since the end of 
the war. So far, it has been much better 
than the Government expected. 

During the first part of the year, 
more than twice as many Americans 


visited France as did so in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Air travelers 
from the Scandinavian countries are 80 





Meals in the smaller restaurants average 
around $2 per person. But most Ameri- 
cans would rather go to the better-known 
places, and they are discovering that 
they have to pay high for the habit. 

Those tourists who, for reasons of 
economy, are venturing off the beaten 
holiday paths this year are finding a 
much more friendly attitude among the 
country people. Vacationists are learning 
to avoid quaint (and expensive) little 
inns. They are showing a preference for 
the normal looking, small hotels that have 
not, in the past, been much of a tourist 
attraction. 

The French notice a considerable dif- 
ference in the type of tourist they see 
these days from those who came over 
before the war. Frenchmen say that the 
1949 visitor is much more serious than 
his prewar counterpart. He is more in- 
terested in world affairs. He likes to see 
for himself how the Marshall Plan is do- 
ing. He wants to see with his own eyes 
how much reconstruction is going on. 
He is interested in politics and he wants 
to know exactly what people think of 
himself and of the United States. 

The type of traveler may have 
changed, but the universal desire to visit 
Paris seems to be growing, rather than 
diminishing.- This year is turning out to 


per cent more numerous than they were 
in 1948. There is a 70 per cent increase 
in air travel from Britain, a 28 per cent 
increase from Switzerland and a 16 per 
cent increase from the Netherlands. 

The number of North Atlantic ship 
passengers arriving at Cherbourg and Le 
Havre is 65 per cent larger than last 
year. 

The French National Tourist Office 
estimates that the Americans are spend- 
ing, on the average, between $10 and 
$15 a day in France, a fact that makes 
tourism a pampered business. Vacation- 
ing Americans are an excellent source of 
dollars for a country that needs all the 
dollars it can get. 

Government officials expect spending 
by tourists to leave about 200 million 
dollars in France this year.’That is much 
better than they expected at the start of 
the year. Then, they set the goal at 160 
million dollars and weren't at all sure 
they would make it. 

But business is good; so good, in fact, 
that the French are going to try to make 
their country a year-round vacation land. 
Winter resorts are being developed and 
everything is being done to encourage 
Americans to plan French vacations for 
a time of the year that always has been 
considered off season in the past. J.w.M. 
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Mr. Boyle vs. Mr. Gabrielson: Politician and Business Executive 
Are Strategists for Democratic and Republican Campaigns Ahead 


New leaders now are taking hold of the 
two political parties as they line up for 
the 1950 struggle to see which shall rule 
Congress. This is the first battle on the 
way to the real showdown in 1952 for 
full control of the Government. The con- 
test brings into competition at the top of 
their parties two men who stand in sharp 
contrast: 
> William Marshall Boyle, Jr., for the 
Democrats, a precinct worker at 16; a 
tough-minded, seasoned, practical poli- 
tician; a graduate, like President Truman, 
of the Tom Pendergast school of politics 
in Kansas City, which made a practice of 
winning elections. 
> Guy G. Gabrielson, for the Republi- 
cans; a New York lawyer and industrial- 
ist; more used to the mahogany-paneled 
offices of Pine Street and the Wall Street 
area than to pounding pavements to 
get out the votes; but a man with con- 
siderable success at directing campaigns 
against the Frank Hague Democratic or- 
ganization in New Jersey. 

These are the men who will command 
the two parties in coming months. They 
will pick battle areas, raise money, en- 
list party workers, choose regional and 
local leaders. It is their job to build up 
a fighting spirit in their workers and pro- 
vide them with money and materials with 
which to fight. 

Mr. Boyle appears to hold the advan- 
tage at the outset. His party rules both 
the White House and Congress. Its ten- 
ure in the White House has been un- 
broken in 17 years; it has lost control of 
Congress but once in 19 years. Mr. Boyle 
has plenty of campaign money, the strong 
backing of labor, and jobs to give to party 
workers. And he has spent all his adult 
life in politics. 

When Mr. Boyle appraises the position 
of his party, he finds just one big weak 
spot where the congressional elections are 
concerned. This is the tendency of voters 
to go to sleep and forget about these 
elections in mid-term years when the 
Presidency is not at stake. 

But the sag in votes in mid-term elec- 
tions usually costs the party in power 
seats in Congress. Voting in 1946 was 20 
million under that of 1944. Democrats 
lost more than 50 seats and control of the 
House. They now have a 45-seat margin 
of contro] in the House. A big drop in 
the voting turnout could prove dangerous 
to Mr. Boyle. 

This is the kind of problem Mr. Boyle 
grew up with. The first thing a precinct 
worker learns is to get out the vote. Mr. 
Boyle himself began ringing doorbells in 
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Kansas City when he was 16. He was a 
ward leader before he was old enough to 
vote. Now he is trying to bring labor and 
farm organizations together in a com- 
bined drive to get out the vote in 1950. 

In his work as Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Mr. Boyle will 
reflect the viewpoint of Mr. Truman. He 
will do this more accurately than any of 
his predecessors because he has known 
Mr. Truman longer. Their friendship 
goes back to the days in Kansas City 
when Mr. Truman was a county judge 
and Mr. Boyle was secretary to the police 
director, when both were members of the 
Pendergast organization. 

Both Mr. Boyle and Mr. Truman 
emerged from the scandals of the Pender- 
gast regime with their own reputations 
untouched. 

Mr. Truman brought Mr. Boyle to 
Washington when he was Senator. Mr. 
Boyle was assistant counsel for the War 
Investigating Committee, then secretary 
and executive assistant to Mr. Truman. 
He did favors for the Senator’s con- 
stituents. 

In the Roosevelt-Truman campaign of 
1944, Mr. Boyle worked with the Na- 
tional Committee, just as he did again in 


1948. Between times he practiced law jy 
Washington, a profession which often 
consists of helping clients in their rely. 
tions with the Government. All of this 
was preparation for the present 

At 47, Mr. Boyle has about 30 years of 
political experience. He thinks little of 
political ideologies. He considers himself 
a moderate liberal; but he is a practical 
politician first. He is not likely to sacrifice 
practical politics to advance an ideology, 
All his background tends to put him jp 
the category of a smart political tech. 
nician. 

Mr. Boyle maneuvers men instead of 
ideas. He knows where to hand out a job, 
how to help a friend find the right chan. 
nel for a Government contract. He can 
organize a campaign, handle the thov- 
sands of details; but he also has the law- 
yers knack for getting at the core of a 
problem. Patronage flows through the 
Committee in a larger stream now than at 
any time since the early days of the New 
Deal. 

Mr. Boyle is a six-footer and weighs 
190 pounds. His reddish-brown hair is 
graying. He is placid in appearance but 
can be tough, not in a good-humored, 
smiling way but with the toughness that 
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PARTY CHAIRMAN BOYLE, PRESIDENT TRUMAN & ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH 
Their organization has plenty of money, backing and jobs 
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js ready for a fight. He smiles easily, how- 
ever, and sees humor in incidents. 

The new Chairman has the Farleyesque 
faculty of remembering faces and names 
and connecting the meeting with an in- 


———=> 


tive cident. And like that former Chairman of 

the Committee, Mr. Boyle does not drink. 

ead He, like Mr. Farley and many other 

Chairman of recent years, is a Catholic. 

ed law} He speaks softly. Men sitting in the room 

ich one with him have to listen intently to catch 
heir - . what he is saying. 

ll of da His faculty for sizing up a political 

situation had much to do with winning 

) years of the last election. It was Mr. Boyle who 

little of was credited with sensing the feather- 

s himself edge balance of votes in Midwestern farm 

practical counties. He urged Mr. Truman to make 


a barnstorming trip through southern 


io Illinois and Ohio. The trip paid off in 
t haat votes that had a large effect on the out- 
<i pe come of the election. 


Mr. Gabrielson now is finding that 
one of his many jobs has to do with these 


re same farming areas of the Middle West. 
ht chan. The Democrats are getting ready to do 
He tm battle in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
e thou. Kansas, Nebraska and other States that 
he hes used to be regarded as safely Republican. 
re of a Democrats picked up votes all through the 
ch the farm belt in 1948. Republicans now are 
than at trying ways to recapture them. 
1e New A boyhood spent in Iowa is an asset to 
Mr. Gabrielson in this work. He grew up 
weighs in Sioux Rapids, a small town in western 
hair is Iowa. His father was a banker and mer- 
1ce but chant. Mr. Gabrielson went to public 
mored. schools and to the University of Iowa. His 
ss that class in high school at Sioux Rapids is 
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PARTY CHAIRMAN GABRIELSON & FORMER CHAIRMAN REECE 
Their organization will be tightened up, trimmed out and overhauled 


coming together with the rest of the town 
late this month in a celebration for the 
home-town boy who made good. 

But the Gabrielson career was carved 
out in the East. When he came to Harvard 
in 1914 to study law, Mr. Gabrielson was 
finished with Iowa except as a place to 
visit the home folks. From Harvard, he 
went into the Army for the first World 
War, making the jump from private to 
second lieutenant while he was in. After 
the Army, he settled into the practice of 
law in New Jersey. He has lived there, on 
the fringes of New York City, ever since. 

At 58, Mr. Gabrielson bears little re- 
semblance to the Iowa boy who came 
East in 1914. He is polished and urbane. 
He looks and acts like a go-getter, a high- 
ly successful lawyer and industrialist. He 
has no worries about take-home pay or the 
price of corn and hogs. His offices are at 70 
Pine Street in New York’s financial dis- 
trict. He is president or director of seven 
companies, a member of the Bankers and 
Union League clubs. 

The story is told that back in the de- 
pression when his father’s bank failed in 
Iowa, Mr. Gabrielson came to Washing- 
ton and gave the Comptroller of Currency 
a check for $170,000 to make certain 
that every depositor in the bank was re- 
paid in full. His brother, Ira Gabrielson, 
has been a well-known biologist in the 
Department of Agriculture since 1915. 

The new Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee is a little under six 
feet and weighs close to 200 pounds. He 
likes to smoke a pipe, is quiet, a good lis- 
tener. He is soft spoken but his manner is 
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Every conversation is 
private. Easy to install, 
move or expand. Any 
electrician can do it. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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Inexpensive Select-O-Phone pays for 
itself many times over in reduced tele- 
phone expense. Owning Select-O- 
Phone, you need pay rent only on the 
equipment regularly needed for “out- 
side” calls. All ‘‘inside’’ calls go 
through Select-O-Phone. Savings 
No. 1. 

By separating inside and outside 
telephones you have complete control 
over toll calls and personal calls. You 
save on needless charges and lost staff 
time. Savings No. 2. 

By clearing your switchboard of all 
inside calls you keep outside lines free 
for customer and essential calls. He 
gets faster, better service and likes it! 

Select-O-Phone is a true automatic 
telephone system. Gives instant dial 
service for 5 to 48 desks. Permits un- 
limited, simultaneous conversations. 
Anyone can call anyone else or call a 
conference with any or all persons on 
the system. 


NO INTRUSIVE 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


















































Select-O-Phone Division 

Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 

6664 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please send full information on all the 

other ways Select-O-Phone cuts costs — 

improves customer service. 
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bts Git? DOES Lek, flee Leer 


Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Electric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision. Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates...even 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 

The Underwood All Electric performs 
more accurately and makes your job 
easier. 


UNDERWOOD 
MMs Llechii ~ 


TYPEWRITER 
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And, don’t forget. you'll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM Keys. 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 


. scientifically 


easy on the finger-tips. 

So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
wood All Electric...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you'll 
be looking your best, too... because 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 

Prove it to yourself. ..on your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood rep- 
resentative today for a demonstration 
or write to: 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everviwhere 
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determined. He drives both himself ang 
those around him. 

Mr. Gabrielson’s active interest in poli- 
tics began in the early 1920s. He first 
served as a city councilman in Eagt 
Orange, N. J. Later, he moved on to the 
Staite Assembly and served for a four. 
year period, winding up as Speaker jp 
1929. Those were the lush years just be. 
fore the depression hit. 

During the depression, Mr. Gabrielson 
stuck closely to the practice of law. He 
had a thriving business, began to piece 
together the organization for various ip- 
dustries. His one excursion into politics 
in the 1930s was to head the presidential 
campaign of Alf M. Landon in New Jer- 
sey. In that year of a Roosevelt landslide, 
the State went to the Democrats by a 
healthy margin. 

Again, in 1940, Mr. Gabrielson was 
called into service to run the campaign 
in New Jersey for Wendell Willkie. This 
time, the margin was closer. Mr. Roose- 
velt carried New Jersey by fewer than 
100,000 votes. 

By 1944, the Republican leaders in 
New Jersey had brought Mr. Gabrielson 
back into active service. He became na- 
tional committeeman for his State that 
year and has held the post ever since. 

Mr. Gabrielson supported Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, for the nomination 
in 1948. His own views are called “con- 
servative-progressive,” by his friends. In 
the main, they run along the lines of those 
of Senator Taft. He would like to see 
federal-aid activities handled as much as 
possible by the States. 

In his new job, Mr. Gabrielson will 
need all his hard-driving executive ability. 
He is trying to tighten up the party or- 
ganization by bringing his own men into 
key spots. He is trimming out overlapping 
activities and giving the machinery a 
general overhauling. 

But Mr. Gabrielson understands thor- 
oughly the peculiar factional fights that 
have torn the party machine apart. The 
drive that put Hugh D. Scott, Jr., out as 
Chairman developed because of his asso- 
ciation with Thomas E. Dewey’s cam- 
paign. It was a coalition of other ele- 
ments of the party that put Mr. Gabriel- 
son in. His first job now is to cement to- 
gether the various parts of the party. He 
is trying to do this both’ through his 
choice of men from various factions for 
Committee jobs and by maintaining a 
strictly neutral attitude himself. 

Committee employes are being told 
that the agency is to be used for the party 
as a whole and not for any one candidate. 

Mr. Gabrielson’s chief emphasis is on 
organization. So is that of Mr. Boyle. 
Each, working along his own lines, is de- 
veloping plans for the battle ahead. It is 
a contest of the business executive and 
the political technician. 
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Trade-mark ‘Made in U.S.A.” 
is too popular for world’s good. 
Everybody wants to buy here. 

U.S. consumers, just as con- 
sumers abroad, usually prefer 
this country’s goods. Result: Big 
sales abroad, lagging purchases 
from abroad. 

Nobody has the answer to the 
resulting problem. 








At a time when the world is hungrier 
for dollars than ever before, this coun- 
try is reducing the number of dollars 
that it spends abroad. 

Sales by U. S. to the outside world are 
holding high. Purchases by U. S. from the 
outside world, however, have been de- 
clining. This means that other nations are 
less and less able to pay for the pur- 
chases they make here, 

In fact, except for brief intervals, the 
American people for 35 years have pro- 
vided goods and services to the rest of the 
world in a volume greater than the world 
could pay for, with its sales of goods and 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


AMERICAN GOODS TOO POPULAR? 


World Is Draining Its Gold in One-Way Trade 


services to this country. Nobody in all of 
that time has been able to figure out how 
to solve the resulting problem. 

To satisfy the world urge for U.S. 
goods, loans have been made by the bil- 
lions. Many such loans later were de- 
faulted. There have been outright gifts of 
other billions of dollars. 

U. S. has drained the world of most of 
its gold as customers sought to pay their 
bills. Yet the volume of goods and serv- 
ices flowing out steadily runs ahead of 
the goods and services flowing into U. S. 
from abroad. This flow has continued 
whether tariffs were raised or lowered, 
whether currencies were devalued or sta- 
bilized. It is a flow that keeps the experts 
stumped. 

The trouble stems from one fact: 
The U.S. can produce so much of what 
it consumes that sellers from other coun- 
tries find the going rough when they seek 
to expand their sales in America. 

U.S. goods, on the one hand, are 
very attractive to the world outside. The 
things that U. S. industry turns out are so 
appealing, in styling and price and effec- 
tiveness, that buyers from abroad strug- 
gle to get American products. These buy- 
ers are spending at a rate of nearly 14 


billion dollars a year for goods bearing 
U.S.A. labels. They would spend more 
if they could get their hands on dollars. 

Goods from abroad, by contrast, are 
not cheap enough, attractive enough, or 
of the type that can compete successfully 
in the American market. That is generally 
true of manufactured goods. And, in raw 
materials, sales to U.S. are not large 
enough to provide dollars to pay bills that 
other countries run up in purchases. 

Just a few illustrations show what the 
outside world is up against. 

In raw materials, growing U.S. 
self-sufficiency is depriving many a coun- 
try of its best chance to earn dollars. 

Silk was Japan’s main source of dollars 
in the past. Japan got about 108 million 
dollars in 1939 from the sale of silk to 
U. S. If the silk market had not been lost, 
and prices had increased as in other lines, 
Japan easily could be getting 300 million 
dollars a year or more from silk at this 
time. Actually, the U. S. is buying virtual- 
ly no silk. Synthetic nylon and rayon> 
made in U.S., are preferred by consum- 
ers. 

Rubber is another case in point. Brit- 
ish and Dutch producers earned nearly 
500 million dollars by selling rubber to 


Drop in U.S. Imports Since 1937 
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COTTON CLOTH —=HIDES, SKINS 


JUTE BURLAPS = WOOL FABRICS 
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FOR BIG MEN _ ap 
as 
The bigger you are, the harder 
you'll fall for this fine swivel the U.S. in 1925. The price was 48.4 


cents a pound. Now, because of com. 
petition from American- made sy nthetic 
rubber, the price of natural rubber is 
about 17 cents a pound. 

Producers, as a result, are earning less 
than 300 million dollars a year from : Sales 
of rubber to the U. S. 

Industry in the U.S. is using about 
400,000 tons of synthetic rubber each 
he tdlh dantla of shes: oneheian, vear. If that much additional natural rub- 
Height of seat and tension in seat ber were supplied by Britain, for in. 

oC * ~ 7, 

stance, the British would get another 136 
million dollars a year from rubber sales. 
even at present low prices. But a switch 
to natural rubber exclusively is not in the 
cards at this time. 

Jute burlaps are a great source of dol- 
lars for India and Pakistan. 

Sales now are 39 per cent lower than in 
1937, in quantity, as the chart on page 43 
shows. High prices, more than double 


armchair! It’s big in size and big in 
comfort, big in beauty and big in value. 


Harter’s C-1900 features a seat “topper” 
of thick foam rubber placed over 
coiled springs. This double-comfort 
construction provides a really soft 

and buoyant top layer — plus 

resilient support down through 


tilt are easily and quickly 
adjustable to your own needs. 


Try this big, comfortable 
armchair now at your Harter 
dealer’s. You can get it — 

and its matching side armchair, 
the C-1910 — in corrected top 
grain or deep buff leather 

in the rich color of your choice. 


HARTER 


$$  @.2.6¢:4 mic Hw )-G6. AN 


monet C.2900 STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


FREE LITERATURE Describes in detail Harter’s C-1900 and C-1910 steel chair : 


suite. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 4uy Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 








a NATURAL SILK 
~ NATIONALLY FAMOUS biel in Wileean 
FOOD PACKERS SPEED AND | ; Pear os 
rewar, caused most of the slump. [hese 
CUT COSTS OF HANDLING high prices are enabling India and Paki- 
with Standard CONVEYORS | stan to get more dollars from jute burlaps 
than in prewar years, for the time being, 
despite a lower volume of sales. But man- 
ufacturers of burlap products in the U. S., 
as a result of the price rise, are speeding 
up their long-term changeover to cotton 


tandard designs and builds conveying equip- é . ; 
S ment for many nationally famous packers = Write, telling us and paper substitutes—made in U.S. A. 








of food in cartons, cans, jars, bottles, or bags. =| eg what ee mabe a Hides and skins imports show a sim- 

or handle, wi ° . ° . 
, ae ca make, package, tay si Se send literature ilar example of high prices speeding up a 
ee ee eee < showing Standesd trend to replacement products. Hide and 


complete engineered conveyor system, a porta- ’ § Conveyors in use ? ss 
: skin purchases by U. S. are down 51 per 


ble conveyor unit, a portable conveyor section. : > in your business. 
: Add Dept. ; = : 
The range and versatility of Standard equip- nia actinic cent from the 1937 level. The drastic drop 


ween 9 been neg - than 40 > in recent months is due mostly to refusal 
nT eee en ee of tanners to pay Argentina’s price. But 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY ; the price squeeze is only quickening a 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. movement away from natural leather 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities RAVITY & POWER toward synthetic materials, in sole leather, 


Engineered Conveyor Systems — Portable Conveyor oe es pr 
Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems CONVEYORS men’s belts, other articles. 
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Manila hemp and fibers from the 
Pacific are being replaced with nylon in 
fshing nets, rope, rugs and other articles. 
Chemical detergents are lowering needs 
for copra and palm oil—also products of 
Pacific islands. Increased U.S. output 
of linseed oil is reducing imports from 
Argentina. 

China’s tung oil and animal bristles 
are being replaced with synthetic com- 
pounds. 

In many cases, U. S. buying habits ap- 
pear to be permanently changed because 
new synthetics are better and cheaper 
than the old product. This leaves some 
countries with almost nothing to offer the 
U.S. in return for the goods they need. 

in manufactured products, the 
story is much the same. During the war 
the U. S. captured markets, at home and 
abroad, that used to be supplied by other 
nations. The latter have found it difficult 


Z / 7 


SYNTHETIC RAYON 
Gained: the preference 





—Du Pont 


or impossible to re-establish themselves. 

Cotton cloth is one example. In 1937, 
the U.S. imported 147 million square 
yards of cotton cloth, most of it from 
Japan. Now U.S. is taking about 14 
million square yards of cotton cloth a 
year, mostly high-priced specialty ma- 
terial from Britain, France, Switzerland. 
Japan’s chances for a comeback are said 
to be slim. 

Wool fabrics are another example of 
the situation in textiles. The U.S., in 
modern times, never has imported more 
than a small fraction of its wool fabric 
needs, But in 1949 the amount taken in 
is at a low of 7,600,000 square yards, or 
22 per cent below the 1937 level. 

in clothing generally, the U.S. is set- 
ting styles for most of the world. Other 
countries may undersell U.S. at places, 
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NEW 
DITTO 
D-10 


DIRECT PROCESS 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


® SALES LETTERS 
* BULLETINS 

® MAPS 

© PRICE SHEETS 


® QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


® POSTCARDS 
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“LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 140 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 
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Wass PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
BLANK FORMS The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
* SKETCHES iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 





It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


® STATEMENTS 

® STOCK LISTS 

© SPECIFICATIONS 
© GRAPHS 

® CONTRACTS 

® MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 




















DITTO, Inc., 626 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 





DITTO, Inc., 626 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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© NOTICES 
1 Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
® RADIO SCRIPTS 1 () Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
1 Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 
* DRAWINGS u () Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
© EXAMINATION : Duplicator for me. 

QUESTIONS ' WARNE sé dc tcacecieccedsdevdaeeseadscdsetcassanseeus ‘ 
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Why the big ones come our way 


HIS IS PART of a shipment 

of cement kilns, so oversize that 
it takes ¢wo flat cars to move a unit. 
You can see how big this section is 
by the way it dwarfs the diesel. 


Moving big shipments like this 
brings you up against the problem 
of clearances such as bridges, tunnels 
and curves along the railroad. The 
Erie is selected over and over again 
for handling oversize shipments 
because it is famous for the 
highest and widest clearances of 
any eastern railroad. 

































This advantage, along with the Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed, explains 
why so many oversize shipments 
are routed over the Erie—the rail- 
road with a fine record of service 
in the safe, dependable transporta- 
tion of both passengers and freight! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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overseas, but at home there is no serious 
competition for domestic producers. 

Yet textiles are one of the most im. 
portant export articles that Britain, and 
many other countries, have to sell. 

In other fields of manufacturing, the 
picture is this: 

Industrial chemicals before the war 
were supplied to the world largely by 
Germany, England, other European pro- 
ducers. Now, however, U.S. is selling 
abroad more than four times the amount 
of industrial chemicals it sold in the 
1936-40 period. Its own purchases are 
only 15 per cent higher, in dollar value, 

Photographic goods used to be dom. 
inated on the international market by 
German trade-marks. Now the U.S. jg 
exporting cameras and films at the rate of 
about 60 million dollars a year, or 10 
times prewar rates. Manufacturers abroad 
are selling the U.S. only 7 million dol- 
lars’ worth of photographic goods a year, 
about the same dollar amount as in 1936- 
40, and a much smaller total in quantity. 

In machinery and vehicles, U.S. 
pre-eminence is acknowledged around 
the world, as to quality. British manu- 
facturers took a licking in the U. S. mar- 
ket last spring and summer when they 
tried and failed to get consumer ac- 
ceptance of their small cars and luxury 
limousines. U.S. buying of foreign-make 
trucks, tractors, farm machinery, office 
equipment and electrical gear usually is 
for sampling purposes only, if Canada is 
excluded from the record. 

Instruments and apparatus provide 
ancther case where a traditional European 
leadership, and heavy sales prospect, has 
faded. Such things are major U.S. ex- 
ports now. 

Minerals are the one great hope of 
the rest of the world for making sales in 
the U.S. Over years ahead, this country 
almost certainly will be buying more oil, 
high-grade iron ore, uranium, tin, manga- 
nese, chrome, copper, lead, zinc, other 
important minerals. 

Needs rise slowly, however, for these 
basic commodities. Substitutes often re- 
duce needs. And, as in oil, where a really 
tremendous U.S. need is foreseen by 
some, U. S. capital is required to develop 
resources on the scale demanded. That 
tends to increase the U.S. bargaining 
position and weaken ability of the own- 
ing country to extract all possible dollars 
from its resources. 

The big, inescapable fact for the im- 
mediate future is that U.S. wants and 
needs few things that other nations have 
to sell. That problem. has found no real 
solution since the U. S. reached world in- 
dustrial supremacy, about 35 years ago. 
World statesmen, now struggling with 
the resulting problem in their Washington 
meeting, won't find the answer any more 
than others have done before them. 
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BUSINESS UPTURN BRINGS JOB RISE 


Talk of Make-Work Program Is Lessening 











Jobs are rising again, not de- 


dining. 
Unemployment peak probably 
is past for period of first postwar 


deflation. 
Job rise, unemployment de- 


dine reflect bigger demand for 
goods, refilling of business pipe- 
lines. 

Pockets of unemployment are 
fo remain, even grow. 


Unemployment no longer is a major 
problem for the country as a whole, 
it appears trom latest Census Bureau 
estimates. For various individual com- 
munities, however, idle workers are 
likely to remain a local problem for 
some time to come. 

This is the situation: 

Civilian workers with jobs are at a 
peak for the year. The August total of 
59,947,000 was 227,000 above the July 
figure. Employment is climbing back 
toward the 60-million mark, but is below 
the peak of 61,615,000 for July, 1948. 

Jobs off the farm increased more 


than three times the normal seasonal rise 
for the month. Nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose 1,368,000 to a total of 51,441,- 


000. This increase was one of the largest 
recorded in several years. 

Jobs on the farm were fewer in July. 
The farm-employment estimate dropped 
1,140,000 to a figure of 8,507,000. This 
decline was larger than is customary at 
this time of year. 

Idle workers declined by 406,000 in 
the month, to a level of 3,689,000, low- 
est since May. This is in line with sea- 
sonal trends, but Government officials 
were relieved that the situation had not 
worsened. The number of unemployed 
had been rising steadily for months. 
July’s total vas the highest since 1942. 
Officials expect that there will be a further 
decline in unemployment in September. 

As a result, there is to be less talk in 
Government and labor circles about make- 
work programs. Congress is not expected 
to take any action on the problem on a 
national basis unless widespread layofts 
reappear. Union pressure for remedies is 
likely to decline, although labor officials 
still insist that help be granted to areas 
where unemployment is concerned. 

Distressed areas are to continue to 
receive attention from the White House. 
Special efforts are being made to allocate 
Government orders for materials and sup- 
plies in areas of high unemployment. 

Textile workers are a group that con- 
tinues to be hard hit by unemployment. 
Officials of the CIO Textile Workers are 
predicting that even after this industry 





MEN WITH JOBS 


recovers from its slump there will be 
150,000 workers without jobs. This per- 
manent shrinkage in jobs, the officials say, 
is due to improved production methods 
and to changes in consumer demand for 
textile items. 

Part-time workers still are a problem 
causing concern among Government of- 
ficials. The Census reported that about 
1,250,000 workers were employed for 
short work weeks at the time of the Au- 
gust survey—twice last vear’s level. 

Reasons for the big rise in nonagri- 
cultural employment during August ap- 
pear to be varied. 

In big cities, plants apparently are 
hiring back some of the workers laid off 
earlier, as indicated by the drop in total 
unemployment. 

In small towns, factories also seem to 
be adding to their work forces as orders 
once more pick up. Workers who returned 
to the farm when factories closed down 
are now switching back to the industrial 
pay rolls. This switch, according to the 
Census Bureau, helps to account for the 
drop in farm employment. The Bureau 
finds that a large number of workers 
move back and forth from the farm to 
the factories in the smaller towns, as jobs 
are available. Sometimes they appear in 
the survey as farm workers and in another 
month they show up on factory lists. 

The outlook for factory jobs is ex- 
pected to continue good in months just 
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... once again there are nearly 60 million of them 
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ahead. Indications are that many firms 
are starting to build up their inventories 
again. This and other factors are likely to 
reduce further the number of unem- 
ployed. 


GENERAL PAY RISE 
IS NOW INDICATED 


Signs of a business upturn appear to be 
strengthening labor’s hand for the final 
phase of the 1949 wage showdown. When 
it is all over, the settlements are expected 
to produce a moderate pay raise in most 
industries. 

The wage pattern that comes out of 
steel and auto settlements, however, is not 
likely to be as rigidly applied to other 
industries as in past rounds. Employers 
who can show that sales prospects re- 
main poor in their particular fields are 
expected to win some reduction from the 
general wage pattern. 

Aiding the unions in this windup of 
the fourth round are various economic 
trends. One is the continued drop in fac- 
tory layoffs. When the 1949 wage talks 
began, union negotiators feared that 
mass layoffs would handicap them by 
creating a large surplus of workers com- 
peting for jobs and available as strike- 
breakers. Instead, factory employment 
is picking up. 

Rising demand for the products of 
most industries also is boosting labor’s 
bargaining power. The sales curves were 
declining when wage talks began in many 
instances. Now, the outlook for sales is 
better. 

Delay in wage talks, thus, paid off for 
some labor leaders. They have been con- 
tent to wait until business improved and 
until a pattern could be fixed by the 
CIO’s steel or auto unions. Employers in 
several industries are likely to go along 
with such a pattern. However, unions in 
other fields are expected to have more 
trouble completing their 1949 contracts 
unless they settle for less than steel and 
autos. 

In autos, the Ford Motor Co. was 
chosen as the pace setter by the United 
Auto Workers. The union’s contract with 
General Motors Corp. does not require 
wage talks at this time, the agreement 
running until May 29, 1950, with quar- 
terly cost-of-living adjustments. Chrysler 
Corp. and other auto makers, however, 
are likely to match Ford’s wage figure. 

Coal operators are likely to be in- 
fluenced by the outcome in steel. Mean- 
while, John L. Lewis has been waiting 
for better economic conditions in his 
industry. At the same time he has been 
lowering the stockpiles of coal by his 
three-day work week. 

Rubber firms contend that business 
prospects in their industry do not war- 
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—U. S. Steel 


MEN OF STEEL 
. pattern with variations 


rant pay raises now. CIO Rubber Work- 
ers accepted a pay cut averaging 11 cents 
an hour at the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., in Norwalk, Conn., with the under- 
standing that the old rates will be re- 
stored if business improves. The indus- 
try is likely to resist strongly attempts to 
invoke a steel-auto pattern. 

Electrical-equipment companies also 
are expected to oppose application of a 
general wage pattern to their industry, 
which has been slow to recover. 

Glass manufacturers declined a raise 
earlier in the year, but provided that the 
CIO Glass Workers could make a new 
request if a general pattern developed. 

Farm equipment is another industry 
that is expected to follow the general lines 
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WAGE-HOUR CHIEF McCOMB 


... ules for “white collars” 


of steel and auto settlements. Wage ta 
have been stalled for months. 3 

Thus, the outcome in steel and ay 
will have a bearing on wage negotiati 
in various other industries, but uni 
this time have no assurance that they ca 
win as much in each field. 


WAGE-HOUR GROUPS 
TO BE RECLASSIFIED) 


Employers apparently are to get ay 
set of rules for determining which 
their white-collar workers are ° exen 
from minimum-pay and overtime p 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
These new rules are expected to follg 
proposals just announced by Wage-H@ 
Administrator William R. McComb. 

Salary tests for deciding when ¥ 
employe is covered by the Act are to} 
changed in certain types of white-col 
work. This will bring additional workg 
under the Act, but officials say othg 
revisions will remove still others frg 
coverage. 

The law exempts from coverage thé 
employes who are in certain types 
jobs such as “executive,” “administy 
tive” or “professional” work. Mr. 
Comb wants to make some changes} 
the tests that classify workers in 
exempted groups. The more impo 
changes include: 

Executives, under the proposed 
vision, must receive a salary of at lea 
$55 weekly to be exempted. The prese 
dividing line is $30 a week. The exe¢ 
tive also must perform managerial dut 
or closely related functions for at le@ 
80 per cent of his working time. 

Administrative employes, to be ¢é 
empt, must get a salary or fees of 
least $75 a week, instead of the prese 
$200-a-month test. The employe’s p 
mary duty must be the performance 
office or nonmanual field work direct 
related to management policies or # 
general business operations of his 4 
ployer or his firm’s customers. Oth 
activities on the job cannot exceed 3 
per cent of his work time. 

Professional workers are to be @ 
empt if they get $75 a week or more af 
meet certain other tests, such as perform 
ing work requiring advanced knowledg 
in a field of science or learning. Als 
exempt are those doing work of an arti 
tic nature, if they meet other rules. 

Another proposed revision applies 
employes getting $100 or more a wee 
in executive, administrative or profe 
sional jobs. Officials said that this r 
will simplify record keeping for emplo 
ers and make it easier for them to dete 
mine when a particular employe in th 
salary range is excluded from the mi 
mum-wage and overtime provisions. 
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thousands of concerns 
»-.- now using the magic of 


'  Recordak microfilming 


jig 
Universal acceptance ... because Recordak 
Microfilming steps up efficiency in account- 
ing and record-keeping! Just see! 


It’s a space saver... allows you to “de-bulk” 
your files 99°%. 7.000 letter-size documents, for 
example, can be recorded on a roll of film no 
larger than the palm of your hand. 


It’s fast... records at truly amazing speeds — 60 or 
more documents per minute when you feed them 
into the Recordak Microfilmer by hand: up to 300 
per minute when the Recordak Automatic Feeder 
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| oe ah ah... complete. Every detail of the original is repro- 
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1676 1726 167s Wat 3 iently—enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 
te a0 aD Me It’s economical . . . imagine . . . 1,000 letter-size 
= ts documents recorded on less than 60 cents’ worth 
3614 3B7e+ 16 of film! 
ag It’s something to look into . . . regardless of your 
ll type of business, regardless of its size! Write 
5112+138 today for full details. Recordak Corporation 
<< (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
bg Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Of Topmost Choice 


OLD TAYLOR is the registered 
trademark of a Kentucky 
straight bourbon so fine it long 
has been recognized as “‘of top- 
most choice.’ OLD TAYLOR 
comes to you at 100 proof—a 
rich, mellow, full-bodied bourbon 
to beserved with pride right from 
the bottle. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 
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HOW WORLD BANK CAN HELP 


Bretton Woods Faces Test in Money Crisis 


| Search by Europe for more dol- 
is putting heat on World 
snk and Monetary Fund. 

Billions can be uncovered by 
aking wraps off loan machinery 
up for war use. Idea is to try. 
» Bank and Fund want to run on 
banking basis. That's hard in a 

world looking for easy money. 


| The ambitious money plans that 
were laid down for the postwar world 
#t Bretton Woods five years ago are 
soon to be put to severe test. 
' Until now, the twin Bretton Woods 
agencies—International Bank and _ Inter- 
ational Monetary Fund—have made but 
little headway on the jobs they were 
given to do. It appears, however, they 
fsoon will get their chance. 
) The Fund probably will be called upon 
Mo preside over currency devaluations on 
ba world-wide scale, and then to provide 
fa prop for these currencies at their new 
values. 
| The Bank is to be expected to supple- 
iment, and eventually to replace, the U.S. 
Government’s Marshall Plan. Congress is 
hin no mood to vote new U.S. aid pro- 
Pgrams to offset the continuing dollar 
pdrain in Europe and elsewhere. The Bank 


BEART. OL 


WORLD FUND‘S CAMILLE 


WORLD BANK’‘S EUGENE BLACK 
... anew program of aid to Europe? 


is to be under growing U.S. pressure to 
start taking up the slack. 

The question, yet to be answered, is 
whether the Bank and Fund, operating 
under rigid rules laid down at Bretton 
Woods, are in position to handle these 
jobs. This is the major uncertainty that is 
facing top financial officials from 48 mem- 
ber nations now gathered in Washington 


—Plummer from Black Star 


GUTT 


. .a world-wide currency devaluation? 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1949 


for a meeting of the agencies’ boards of 
governors. 

What has been done so far by the 
Bank and Fund bears little resemblance 
to the plan of action laid before the world 
by Bretton Woods conferees in 1944. It 
has become apparent that the 
planners underestimated the task of 
getting the world back on its feet. 

They talked of a Bank that could lend 
8 or 9 billion dollars to help get things 
humming once more. Actually, the Bank 
has lent only 716 million dollars in the 
three years since it was organized. 

The Bank was to borrow billions in the 
private money market to help finance its 
loan operations. In three years, it has bor- 
rowed 254 million dollars. 

Planners thought a system of sound, 
banker-type loans would take care of long- 
term foreign needs. Actually, it turned 
out that Europe needed much more. 
Result was that the‘U.S. Government 
stepped in, first with a series of big loans 
by the Export-Import Bank, then with a 
special credit to Britain of 4.4 billion dol- 
lars, and finally with a system of gifts and 
easy loans through the Marshall Plan. 
International Bank took a back seat. 

The Fund was to oversee the job of ad- 
justing and stabilizing currency values 
around the world. Actually, after four 
years of peace, nearly all currencies still 
are overvalued in terms of the dollar. 

Countries that found “temporary” dif- 


since 
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Nobody questions the value of 
timing to aerial acrobats. They 
measure safety in heartbeats. 

Of course, in investing, you 
don’t have to measure timing 
that closely — but it’s still vital! 

We’ve said again and again 
that when to buy is just as im- 
portant as what — and do all we 
can to answer both questions for 
any investor. 

Our Research Division gets out 
regular reports on hundreds of 
different companies, dozens of 
basic industries and keeps 
them up to date, too. Seventeen 
industry specialists help see to 
that by maintaining close, per- 
sonal contact with the key figures 
in many companies, while im- 
portant, day-to-day changes are 
flashed to each of our 98 offices 
over 45,000 miles of private wire. 

If you’re wondering what's 
ahead for a particular security 
... Want more than just a hind- 
sight report based on published 
statistics, why not ask Research 
for its opinion? 

There’s no charge 
you’re a customer or not. Just 
write — 


whether 


Department SA-70 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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ficulties in paying their bills to other coun- 
tries were to have access to a pool of 
currencies. As things have turned out, 
most dollar troubles have been chronic, 
not temporary. The Fund, since the Mar- 
shall Plan started, has virtually shut off 
aid to Europe. In the whole period of the 
agency’s life, only 708 million U.S. dol- 
lars has been drawn out of the currency 
pool, and none at all since last April. Still 
on hand is 2,780 million dollars—U. S. 
dollars and gold. 

Exchange restrictions were to be wiped 
out. Actually, they are spreading. Few 
countries are living up to the Fund’s Arti- 
cles of Agreement. 

The Fund’s authority to enforce its 
program is limited. It argues that many 
currencies are overvalued, but it cannot 
iritiate action to change them. It wants 
freer trade, yet there is little the Fund 
can do to bring it about. France set up 
a system of currency values that gave 
the dollar preferential treatment. The 
Fund objected, but France went ahead 
anyway. 

The agencies are being criticized for 
leaning over backwards to stay within the 
limits imposed by their Articles of Agree- 
ment. This view has been heard in Con- 
gress, which has put up 20 billion dollars 
of U.S. money for foreign aid since the 
war. It also was expressed by a group of 
experts studying world economic prob- 
lems for the United Nations. There have 
been suggestions of another world money 
conference, similar to Bretton Woods. 

The Bank’s attitude, as expressed by 
Eugene R. Black, President, is that the 
agency was set up to make sound, long- 
term loans for productive projects, not to 
cure the dollar shortage. He argues that 
the Bank’s job is primarily to fill capital 
needs after, not during, the first postwar 
crisis. 

The Fund’s attitude, stated by Camille 
Gutt, Managing Director, is that his or- 
ganization is not equipped to deal with a 
chronic dollar shortage. He holds that the 
Fund must not drain off its resources try- 
ing to handle a task for which it never 
was intended. 

What can be done in the future by 
the Bank and Fund is the principal prob- 
lem facing the governors’ meetings. This 
question is worth examining in some 
detail. 

The Fund, once the British decide to 
devalue the pound, will be in position to 
promote a more orderly system of ex- 
change rates. Many nations are ready to 
follow Britain’s lead. (See page 20.) Mr. 
Gutt, as the arbiter in any new round of 
devaluations, will get his chance to work 
out rates that eventually will permit free 

exchange of currencies, one for another. 

A realistic set of currency values will 
open the way for other tasks that, hereto- 
fore have been delayed. 


es, 


In theory, at least, lower currency 
values will make it possible for dollar. 
short nations to sell more goods in U.S. 
and thus earn more dollars. The Fund 
then may find it practicable to open up its 
currency poo] to relieve temporary short- 
ages. 

Britain, for example, might be per. 
mitted to draw as much as 325 million 
dollars in a single year. She already has 
drawn 300 million dollars from the Fund. 
The limit on the credit to Britain that may 
be outstanding at any one time is the 
amount of her own subscription, 1,300 
million dollars. 

France is barred temporarily from 
further withdrawals. That is because the 
Fund disapproves of her system of ex. 
change rates. Maurice Petsche, French 
Finance Minister and Chairman of the 
Bank’s Board of Governors, is ready to 
devalue again, setting up a single rate for 





—Black Star 


FRANCE‘’S PETSCHE 
... Waiting for Britain 


the franc, but he is waiting for Britain 
to act. 

Once the Fund starts credit operations 
again on any wide scale, it will be in 
better position to enforce its aims. Its 
chief weapon is the right to suspend a 
member's drawing rights. That weapon 
recently has been ineffective, because the 
Fund has not been extending credits 
anyway. 

The Bank still has 325 million U.S. 
dollars in its till. In addition, it has a 
ready market for more bonds whenever 
it wishes to offer them. The bonds the 
Bank sold two years ago are well above 
par in the New York market. 

Twenty member nations have applica- 
tions pending for Bank loans. These appli- 
cations take months or years to precess. 
However, Mr. Black promises faster ac- 
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tion hereafter. Britain, presumably, could 
vet a big loan after a waiting period of 
only afew months. The only British appli- 
cation so far has been a relatively small 
one for colonial development. 

The Bank has authority, still unused, to 
make loans to stabilize currencies. It may 
he called upon to help the Fund prop 
weak money systems. 

Actually, the chief limitation on the 
Bank is the necessity of protecting its 
reputation with the U. S. investing public. 
Looking ahead to the day when he may 
need private capital in big amounts, Mr. 
Black is running the agency like a bank, 
not like a relief agency. 

A wide field of action is open to the 
Fund and Bank, despite all their restric- 
tions. Until now, they have maintained 
that postwar financial problems have 
gotten beyond them. Anyway, member 
nations have found it easier and cheaper 
to get dollars from the U. S. Government. 
But pressure is growing to start shifting 
some of the burden to _ international 
agencies. They may yet have to show the 
world what they can do. 





> Budget deficit of U.S. Government, 
in the first nine weeks of this fiscal year, 
was more than 3 billion dollars, twice as 
much as in the same period last year. 
September 15 tax collections can be ex- 
pected to trim the deficit moderately. 
However, for the year as a whole, end- 
ing next June 30, the Government is 
expected to be around 5.5 billion dollars 
in the red. 


> Bank loans to business keep rising 
moderately. Banks in larger cities have 
shown increases in business loans in 
five of the latest six weekly reports. Be- 
fore that, there had been a decline for 
28 consecutive weeks. The shift is due, 
among other things, to business needs 
for capital to rebuild inventories. 


> Bond prices on the market are rising, 
depressing interest yields. During Au- 
gust, yields on long-term Treasury bonds 
dropped from 2.28 to 2.24 per cent. 
Return on high-grade corporate bonds 
declined from 2.64 to 2.59. Government, 
by deliberate policy, is promoting 
cheaper money and easier credit. This 
is part of the official effort to generate 
another boom. 


>Travel tax of 15 per cent is to be 
hard, maybe impossible, to enforce when 
travelers buy their tickets in Canada or 
Mexico instead of in the United States. 
Officials of Treasury admit that. However, 
they are going to try. A new ruling holds 
that the tax applies on travel in the United 
States no matter where the ticket is 


bought. 
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L countries represented here—and many others— 
are as near as your telephone. In fact, you can reach 96 per 
cent of the world’s telephones from your home or office! 
If, thousands of miles across the oceans, there’s a loved 
friend you’d like to visit with . . . or an important business 
matter to settle ... reach for your telephone. Say to the 


Long Distance operator: “| want to make an overseas call.” 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 























"We can save money 
for businesses of every 






size and type!" 





IT WILL PAY YOU TO VISIT YOUR NATIONAL SHOWROOM 


S The girl in the foreground is about 


to demonstrate a machine that cuts 
costs of payroll and distribution work. 

The sales register in the back- 
ground will speed customer service, 


prevent errors, and give money- 
making information regarding sales- 
people and departments. 

The accounting machine shown 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


on the left — the most flexible ever 
made — will handle all accounting 
in the average business. 

Thanks to National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages, savings 
often pay for the entire National 
equipment the first year. Let us 
check your present set-up and report 
the savings you may expect. 





Get this FREE 
booklet from your 
National represen- 
tative, or write to 
the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ADDING MACHINES 


Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


An upsurge in business buying is reviving talk of possible shortages. 
Purchasing agents of business firms are back in the market for all kinds of 
goods. That's an important factor behind the increase in industrial output. 
iq Buying by business firms, however, still is on a short-term basis. Orders 
| are not placed very far in advance of expected requirements by most purchasers. 
; Suppliers insist that this trend may lead to shortages in months ahead. 
b Differences between suppliers and customers probably lie in the opinion of 
| buyers that prices may fall still lower. Suppliers hold that prices now are 
» stabilizing. But purchasing agents cling to a "wait and see" policy. 








F In industrial supplies, scarcities are reported in New York in such items 
© as steel pipe, some sizes of seamless steel tubing and cast-iron water pipe. 
Immediate deliveries on these items are hard to get. Suppliers often can 
promise delivery at the earliest in from two to four months. Stocks are low, 
Orders are increasing for machine tools and for construction equipment. 
The added orders are reported to be coming from chemical companies, oil 
» refineries, food processors and public utilities. It is taken as a sign that 
buyers have waited as long as they can to purchase the equipment they need. 




















Producers also warn that shortages may develop in some consumer lines. 

Flat silverware on order from retailers is said by one manufacturer to be 
far below what the market will absorb. He predicts a shortage by Christmas. 

Clothing manufacturers say that merchants are ordering only about half 
their estimated needs of men's clothing. They expect scarcity for autumn trade. 

Prices for higher-grade men's suits are not coming down, the manufacturers 
insist. They cite, as reasons, fixed high wage costs and continued high prices 
for the best grades of wool. Bids for fine wool held close to last year's level 
as auctions opened in Australia and South Africa to market this year's clip. 

The real explanation for the merchant-producer dispute is found in varied 
estimates of consumer demand. Producers, pressing merchants to buy more, say 
that consumer buying will hold up. Merchants are waiting for September sales. 
Manufacturers contend that if merchants wait too long they will turn up short. 











No shortage that is likely to develop can last very long, however. Pipe 
lines may be less full, but are not empty--nothing like the situation that 
immediately followed the war. Production can be stepped up quickly in both 
durable and nondurable goods to meet any sharp increases in consumer demand. 


Continued high level of personal income lends support to the belief that 
consumer spending will be large for the remaining months of the current year. 
Total income of individuals fell to a rate of 209.7 billion dollars a year 
in July, from a June rate of 212.4 billion dollars--Commerce Department data. 
But the decline was due almost entirely to a drop in farmers' income. 
Farmers' income as estimated by Commerce fell 2 billion dollars--from a 
rate of 20.6 billion dollars to 18.6 billion dollars. Explanation for this drop 
is that farmers made no deliveries of crops in July under Government loan plans. 
Income of other persons dropped scarcely at all--from an annual rate of 
191.8 billion dollars in June to a July rate of 191.1 billion dollars. July was 
the month that saw unemployment increase and factory activity reach a low point. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Personal income for the year to date tops payments received during the same 
period last year. Total payments for the first seven months of 1949 were at a 
rate of 212.7 billion dollars a year. Last year's rate for the seven-month 
period was 208.7 billion dollars. At the moment, prospect is that for this year 
personal income will exceed the 211.9 billion-dollar record for boomtime 1948. 






Outlook, in fact, appears favorable for some income rises from now on. 
Employment has taken an upward turn. It rose quite sharply in August. 
Wage rates also appear to be in a gradual rise--not much, but a little. 
More jobs at higher wages mean a higher total of wage and salary income. 
Investment income appears to be stabilizing at a higher rate than 1948. 
Business proprietors may have a mild income drop because of price drops. 
Farmers are expected to take a rather substantial drop in net income. 
Farmers' income now is running 13 per cent below a year ago. Lower prices for 
farm products explain farm-income decline. Most farm prices will not recover. 














Retail-trade outlook is definitely encouraging as a result of high income. 

Retail-store sales, in the aggregate, have been running within 5 per cent of 
last year in dollar volume. In physical volume, sales are probably as large. 

Sales volume of retail stores last year amounted to 130 billion dollars. 
This year, total sales are expected to exceed 128 billion dollars. Sales are at 
a probable low point now. An increase in dollar volume is to be expected. 

People have been spending about two thirds of their income, after taxes, in 
retail stores. There is no reason to expect any sharp shift in these buying 
habits. So the trend in income points to a high rate of retail sales. 











Consumer preferences in spending, however, have definitely shifted. This 
is indicated by the trend in sales of various types of retail stores. 

Sales of durable goods have been in a rising trend through this year. That 
is explained by booming sales of the automobile industry. Other stores that 
sell durable goods haven't fared as well, but their sales outlook is improving. 

Nondurable-goods sales have been in a declining trend so far this year. 
That trend, however, shows signs of turning upward as more purchases are made in 
clothing and other soft goods. Food sales are not expected to show the dollar 
volume of last year. Food prices are expected to take another moderate drop. 

Retail outlook for the first half of 1950 is better than the outlook from 
now until the end of the year. It is in the 1950 first half that veterans will 
get 2.8 billion dollars in insurance refunds. Signs are they will spend it. 








Department-store sales have suffered the largest slump for the year to date. 
They have been running 10 per cent below a year ago. But there are signs that 
sales of department stores have rebounded from bottom. In New York, where sales 
fell sharply, department stores enjoyed a better-than-seasonal gain in August. 
The gain over July was about 10 per cent. Normal would be 4 per cent. 


A marked pickup in real estate sales is noted by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. The increase has occurred in the last 30 to 60 days. 

Home buying is reported to be decidedly upward in Detroit, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. It's more active in most other cities. 

Real estate dealers assign as reasons for the upturn in sales a feeling of 
improved confidence among prospective homeowners, plus a spreading opinion that 
prices for homes are not likely to break sharply in the near future. 

Result is that families who had been holding off to see what would happen 
to real estate prices are back in the market, seeking homes of their own. 

















Cotton crop this year is officially estimated at 14,943,000 bales. That 
will top last year's harvest by 75,000 bales. A cotton surplus is a certainty. 
Cotton prices can be expected to hover near support levels. 
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O’Brien’s, overlooking the beau- 
tiful Chemung River Valley at 
Waverly, New York, seasons its 
food with a vista, clearly seen 
through Thermopane windows. 
Outer pane is Heat Absorbing 
Plate Glass. 


Good Taste 


Somehow, steaks always taste better on a picnic. 
Every morsel is deliciously flavored with out- 
door atmosphere. 

Smart rural restaurant owners, like O’Brien’s, 
come close to capturing that same out-of-doors 
flavor. Horizon-wide windows of Thermopane* 
put peaceful scenery into every item on the menu. 

Peace and quiet can be captured in the city, 
too, with Thermopane. If your place of business 
is on a traffic-thronged street, Thermopane will 
muffle the din... add to your patrons’ comfort 
and pleasure; add to your volume of business. 


With Thermopane, you are not bothered with 


ail 


FOR BETTER VISION, SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


LA -------------------- 




















in Windows 


This 


double-glass insulating windowpane does away 


frost or condensation on your windows. 


with annoying downdrafts, too. It increases the 
efficiency of heating and air conditioning systems. 
That’s why it is being used more and more in all 
types of commercial and institutional buildings. 


If you'd like more 


Two Panes of Glass 





information, call 


Libbey ‘Owens: 


your 

Blanket of Dry Air local 

Bondermetic Ford Glass Distributor, 
Seal” 


WMetolto-Gles) Or write us direct. 
*® 





Cutaway view of Thermopane 


Shermopane 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY‘YOWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


3299 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 





































































Here’s a through line to ma- 
jor markets—from New 
Jersey! 

Yes, when you think of 
rich markets, you think of 
New Jersey, neatly sand- 
wiched in between the mil- 
lions of people who live in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Draw a 250-mile circle 
centering on Trenton, the 
state capital, and you'll be 
drawing an area populated 
by more than 43 million 
consumers. 

There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state — big advantages like 
these markets . . . the finest 
in research facilities .. . pro- 
ductive labor . . . unexcelled 
transportation facilities ... 
diversified products .. . all 
this, and much more, are 
yours in New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. A, for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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We've Been Aslkeels 


ABOUT DECONTROL OF RENTS 


Landlords here and there are coming 
out from under rent controls. Tenants in 
larger and larger numbers are being left 
without legal protection against any in- 
crease in rents that landlords may want 
to make. 

Actually, however, there is no sweep- 
ing decontrol of rents going on in the 
country at the present time. Published 
reports that controls would be taken 
off one third of the areas of the country 
are not being borne out. Some com- 
munities and a few cities have ended 
controls by their own actions. Several 
States also removed themselves from 
federal rent ceilings. 

Rent control, in practice, still is a very 
real control. It may end next June 30, but 
unti! then there still are some things for 
many landlords to think about and for 
tenants to be aware of. 


Is enforcement of rent control being 
reduced much? 

It is somewhat, but enforcement is far 
from ended. The Housing Expediter still 
has 17 million dollars to spend on rent 
control, despite a 40 per cent cut in his 
budget by Congress. Also there still is a 
big federal staff for keeping after enforce- 
ment, with local boards to watch rents in 
their areas. 


Are landlords freer to do what they 
want? 

Not everywhere. They can get increases 
through established procedures, but they 
are not getting a free hand in most places. 
In localities where rent control still is 
in effect, a landlord runs a risk of get- 
ting into difficulties if he raises the 
rents of his tenants without first getting 
authorization to do so. 


What is the experience where control 
was ended? 

There have been some complaints about 
rent increases. But usually there has been 
no sudden rush by landlords to raise rents 
all along the line. For one thing, the sup- 
ply of houses and apartments has been 
nearer to the demand in many places 
where controls were dropped. Landlords 
often prefer to keep full occupancy rather 
than to take a chance on raising rents 
and having some of their tenants move 
to cheaper quarters. 


But have there been cases where 
rents did skyrocket? 

Yes. In some places there have been com- 

plaints of such action. Some tenants said 

that their rents have been raised as much 

as 100 per cent, or more, after controls 

were ended. In one case a landlord was 


said to have raised his rent 400 per cent. 
But, generally speaking, only small ip. 
creases in rent usually are reported jn 
places that are decontrolled. 


What happens if rents shoot up? 
In many cases the Housing Expediter can 
restore control, and roll back rents, jf 
there is a sharp rise after he decontrols an 
area. But where a city or town or State 
ends control by its own action, ihe Ex. 
pediter has no power to restore rent ceil- 
ings. 


Can a tenant still 

against a rent increase? 
He can in places where there still are con- 
trols. He can oppose an increase sought 
by his landlord, and he can appeal a raise 
that is allowed by rent officials. In addi- 
tion, a tenant has the same rights as be- 
fore to oppose being evicted. A landlord 
thus is far from having a free hand in 
communities where there still is rent con- 
trol. 


Can a group of landlords get together 
to speed decontrol? 

They can try. Any group can ask a local 

advisory board for an end of rent ceilings. 

What usually happens is that the board 

then holds a public hearing to hear both 


-sides—landlord and tenant. If the board 


decides that rent control no longer is 
needed, it recommends to the Office of 
the Housing Expediter that rent ceilings 
be ended. OHE usually follows recom- 
mendations of local boards, unless there 
is reason to believe that there still is not 
enough housing to meet demands. 


Are some communities ending control 

without federal approval? 
Yes. Since April 1, a total of 137 com- 
munities have ended rent control alto- 
gether without getting permission from 
federal officials. This was done when 
city councils or some other governing 
bodies voted, after public hearings, that 
rent control wasn’t needed any longer. 
All that was required then was ap- 
proval by the Governor of the State. 
The federal officials had to drop their 
controls, whether or not they thought 
rent ceilings still were needed because 
of a shortage of homes. They have no 
choice in the matter after such action by 
local communities. 


Are any States ending controls, too? 
Yes, up to now, four States have voted to 
drop federal rent controls altogether. They 
are Texas, Nebraska, Alabama and Wis- 
consin. Several other States now are con- 
sidering taking the same action to put an 
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end to federal controls. Approval of their 
legislatures is all that is needed. 


Where a State ends federal control, 
does it fix its own ceilings? 

It can, but it doesn’t have to. Wisconsin 

was the only one of the four States drop- 

ping federal controls that set up its own 

control over rents. A State agency now 

has power to control rents there. 


When OHE ends controls, is there 
any check on rents? 

There is. But that doesn’t mean that a 
landlord is prevented from raising rents. 
When the Housing Expediter himself 
ends controls in a city or area, he usually 
asks the local rent board to keep an eye 
on rents there. If landlords make a sud- 
den move to raise rents sharply, or if a 
new housing shortage develops, OHE can 
restore controls and roll back rents to 
their old ceilings. So far, however, that 
has been done in only two cases. 


When can ceilings be reinstated in a 
decontrolled area? 

Where rent ceilings have been dropped 
by OHE since last March 30, the date 
when the present control law went into 
effect, they usually can be restored either 
on OHE’s own initiative or on the request 
of local advisory boards. But controls 
ended before that date cannot be put back 
without definite recommendations trom 
local boards. The Housing Expediter has 
no power to restore rent controls where 
they have been ended by action of States 
or local communities. 


In view of the budget cut, won't rent 
control be weakened? 

There undoubtedly will be some slow- 
down in administering rent control. That 
is because of a sharp reduction being 
made in regional and area staffs of OHE. 
Landlords and tenants often will have to 
wait longer to get action on cases involv- 
ing rent increases and evictions. Also 
OHE is combining the coverage of some 
of its offices. Controls are being dropped 
in some areas where up to now it had 
been uncertain whether they were needed. 
But OHE officials say that there will be 
no mass decontrol of rents any time in the 
near future. Instead, they plan a gradual 
reduction in the number of towns and 
communities now having rent ceilings. In 
most cases, rent control will be kept in 
effect in large cities and in towns close to 
military camps and establishments. 


How long will rent control continue? 
Under the present law, federal rent con- 
trol is due to end altogether next June 30. 
But before then Congress will decide 
whether it is to be continued in any form. 
That issue may bring pressures from both 
sides—landlords and tenants. Meanwhile, 
many of the 13 million places now under 
control will have been freed of rent ceil- 
ings by federal, State or local action. 
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a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 


% 
Find out which model Burroughs is right for yourneeds. 
Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 


| Burroughs 











“MUST” NEWS 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion—these men and their 
assistants naturally are cover- 
to-cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report be- 
cause they keep in- 
formed on national and 
international trends—which 
today, more than ever, is 
“must” news. 








GD here the manage- 


ment of large and small 


must 
companies can find 


active help when there 
is business to be done 


in Washington. 
Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
New York 20, N. ¥. 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza : : 
Daniel W. Bell, President 











| Member Federal Reserve System 











Only $125 


plus applicable taxes 
for this 

8-column Burroughs 

" Capacity 999,999.99 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ltpa pays ” 

do business | 

in New York 
State! 


Measured by man-days available, 
business in New York State has 
lostless time through strikes over 
the past five years than in any 
of the other ten leading indus- 
trial states. For the whole story, 
write: New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 221, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 

















Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 


opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


GI@BE 


SPRINT ERS | 








Lower Production Cost 





America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN perhaps get the Labor 

Board to stop a union from picketing 
your clients in an effort to force you to 
recognize an uncertified union as bar- 
gaining agent. The Board rules in one 
case that such secondary pressure by a 
union is barred by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The union is ordered to stop picketing 
store clients of a delivery company that 
refused to bargain with the uncertified 
union. 


YOU CANNOT prevent military of- 

ficials from inspecting your tax re- 
turns when considering renegotiation 
of your military contracts. The White 
House issues an executive order authoriz- 
ing inspection of income and _ excess- 
profits tax returns for 1939 and _ later 
years by the Military Renegotiation and 
Review Board. The Treasury issues a 
special regulation under which returns 
can be inspected. 


* * * 


Eg YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for spe- 
cial fees paid to a broker to acquire cer- 
tain shares of stock. The U.S. Tax Court 
decides that extra fees, paid to acquire 
shares needed to gain control of a cor- 
poration, must be treated as part of the 
cost of the shares and not as a business 
expense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in some cases, offer up 

to $300,000 worth of securities for 
sale, on behalf of an estate, without reg- 
istration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. SEC amends its 
regulations to exempt from registration 
that amount of securities when offered 
by the estate of a deceased person for 
the purpose of paying taxes or other ex- 
penses of the estate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always make a sin- 

gle master contract with a union to 
cover your employes in several different 
plants, even though you have bargained 
with the union on a multiplant basis in 
past years. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rules in one case that a com- 
pany must bargain with a single unit in 
one of its 13 plants, even though there 
had been group bargaining for employes 
of all of the plants in previous years. 


YOU CAN now deal with two new 
procurement offices in doing busi- 
ness with the Army Chemical Corps. The 
new offices being opened are located at 
the Army Base, Boston, Mass., and 1114 
Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


YOU CAN sometimes refuse to bar- 

gain with a union where you face 
conflicting claims of two unions for rec- 
ognition as bargaining representative 
in your plant. NLRB finds that one em- 
ployer did not violate the Taft-Hartley 
Act by refusing to bargain under such 
circumstances. The Board reverses its 
trial examiner, who accused the employer 
of not wanting to bargain and of using 
the second union’s claims as an excuse. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an American, be 

sure of avoiding an excise fax on 
tickets for travel in the U.S. by buying 
them in Canada or other countries. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue rules that tick- 
ets bought by Americans for travel in 
U.S. by train, bus, plane or boat are sub- 
ject to the 15 per cent tax on transporta- 
tion regardless of where they are bought. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer be re- 

quired to make a premium payment 
in the purchase of Government royalty 
oil taken from public land under existing 
contracts. The President signs a bill to 
eliminate such payments, aimed at aid- 
ing small independent oil refineries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services a report on the 
latest method of testing the wear-resist- 
ing qualities of textiles. The wear-test- 
ing machine was developed for the Army 
Quartermaster Corps. Copies of the re- 
port may be bought for $1.25 each. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times avoid a citation by NLRB for 
unfair labor practices if you have a 
record of good labor relations in the past. 
Charges that an employer unfairly re- 
fused to rehire strikers are dismissed by 
the Board in giving him the benefit of 
doubt because of his good record. The 
employer claimed that his refusal was 
based on business reasons. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. 


In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space; cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.Lp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SINGAPORE....SYDNEY....ACCRA....CALCUITA.... 





» bar- 

face 

rece >> Prospects for British Empire commodities are being combed over carefully in 

ative Washington. Building up dollar sales of these products would be one of the 

es fastest ways of shaving the British dollar shortage. 

such Cutting costs and prices of British manufactured goods, lowering U.S. 

Bes tariffs, relaxing U.S. customs rules, all would take a lot of time. 

using Much time can't be spared. Commodity sales can be made right away. 

Cuse. The British think inventory rebuilding and strategic stockpiling in the 

U.S. will help sales of Empire commodities in coming months. But many U.S. buy- 

n, be ers, where they can, are hanging back waiting for currency devaluations. 

au Six Empire commodities account for 700 million dollars in dollar earnings. 

Bu- These are getting chief attention in Washington now. Their prospects: 

tick- 

pe >> Empire rubber growers look for bigger sales soon in the U.S.eee.e 

orta- Natural-rubber stocks of U.S. manufacturers are close to minimum levels. 

ight. Buying already is picking up slowly. Prices are pointing upward. There's 

less disposition to wait for possible devaluation of the pound. World produc- 

Te- tion of natural rubber is not keeping up with consumption. 

“a British officials now in Washington will try to persuade the U.S. Govern- 

ting ment to relax the mandatory use of synthetic rubber, in favor of natural. 

a Difficulty is, synthetic production must be kept going for security 
reasons. Also, the new synthetic rubbers may be superior to natural rubber. 

In short term, natural rubber's prospects are good. In long term, they are 


clouded. This is a matter of deep concern to the dollar-hungry British. 





























sist- >> Malaya's chances of increasing tin sales to the U.S. are not good..... 
~~ Tin consumption in the U.S. this year is running below what it was last 
re- year. Recent removal of most restrictions on tin use will increase consumption. 
But the long-term trend is toward more use of tin substitutes. 

British hopes for quick increases in dollar earnings from tin, therefore, 
ei center on U.S. strategic stockpiling to a large extent. ; 
) But the tin stockpile already is believed to be pretty large. Stockpile 
ast. buying recently has been concentrated on other strategic materials. 
“wh World surplus of tin is definitely in sight. Stocks may well get unwieldy 
of next year, if production continues to expand. 
‘he Tin price of $1.03 looks vulnerable. Lower price would be good news to the 
U.S., bad news for Britain. Under the circumstances, a tin marketing agreement 
will probably be proposed by Britain. But the U.S. is not likely to go along 
if with any proposal for stabilizing prices near present levels. 
a (over) 


jal. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> U.S. imports of wool are likely to expand over the near term..... 
Wool stocks in the U.S. are at low levels. Imports during the present 

half year are to be considerably larger than in the first half, when manufactur- 

ers were letting their inventories run down. 

Question is, who gets this increased business? Ordinarily, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa account for about half of U.S. wool imports. But 
recently Argentine and Uruguayan wools have been coming in strongly, under- 
cutting Dominion wools in price. Marshall Plan countries have not been allowed 
to buy South American wools with ECA funds, have bid up Dominion wools. 

ECA rulings may be changed. Then, more South American wools would go to 
Europe and more Dominion wools would earn dollars in the U.S. 

Wool prices in the Australian auctions, recently opened, are firm. U.S. 
buyers are not active. Perhaps they are waiting to see what effect currency 
devaluations would have on prices. Competition for Dominion wools is so strong 
that some experts question whether devaluation would make much difference. 

In any case, wool consumption in the U.S. doesn't seem to vary greatly with 
price. The wool Dominions can't expect miracles from devaluation, if it comes. 

















>> The British hope for a pickup in cocoa sales to the U.S. by November..... 

Cocoa exports from British West Africa reach a seasonal peak in the late 
autumn and winter months. That's when the big dollar haul is made. 

But cocoa prices are only half what they were last autumn. Weaker prices 
in the U.S. market reflect a downtrend in confectionery sales, big cocoa stocks 
on hand and expected devaluation of the pound. 

British devaluation would release deferred demand by U.S. chocolate manu- 
facturers. And lower prices would normally stimulate consumer sales. 

But don't look for a prolonged downtrend in cocoa prices. World supplies 
are too short. Production trends, too precarious. Tree diseases, especially in 
West Africa, are spreading and will affect future cocoa crops. 











>> India and Pakistan are heavily interested in the U.S. market for jute and 
burlap. These bagging materials are by far their largest dollar earners. 

Jute and burlap prices have sagged this year. Substitute bagging 
materials, such as paper and cotton, are being used more and more in the U.S. 

To bolster prices, Indian mills are cutting burlap production by 25 per 
cent during the second half of this year. Danger of this move, of course, is 
that substitutes are given even a better chance. 

Currency devaluations would help sales of jute and burlap in the U.S. 

But friction between the raw-jute producers in Pakistan and the mills in 
India make the outlook uncertain for a big jump in sales to the U.S. 











>> Tea is a smaller dollar earner than these other commodities, but is of 
considerable importance to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Tea consumption in the U.S. seems to be falling off gradually. 
Thus, lower prices, resulting from devaluations or otherwise, probably 
would not make too much difference in sales to the U.S. 








>> Taken together, dollar sales of Empire commodities should pick up at least 
during the next six months, especially if the pound is devalued. But a big jump 
is not likely. Longer-term prospects, though, are far from clear. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Recovery in business activity, now 
reflected in a sharp rise in employ- 
ment in industry, is continuing to 
make progress. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
84.2 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended September 10, only 2.1 
points below the previous week, 
despite the Labor Day holiday. 

Paperboard production jumped to 
194,000 tons in the week ended 
September 3, a gain of 5 per cent 
over the week before. August out- 
put was at the level of a year 
earlier. From March to July, out- 
put had averaged 14 per cent be- 
low a year ago. 

Business purchases of consumer soft 
goods to restock depleted inven- 
tories are indicated by the paper- 
board demand. Paperboard is used 
to make boxes and other containers, 
chiefly for manufacturers’  ship- 
ments of consumer soft goods. Such 
goods make up 70 per cent of con- 
sumer purchases at retail. 

Business inventories had fallen to 
50.4 billion dollars on August 1, 
down 1.1 billion dollars from July 
1 and 5 billion dollars below their 
peak of last November. 

Trade inventories had shrunk to 20.7 
billion dollars on August 1, down 
3.4 billion dollars since November. 
In July, however, trade stocks failed 
to decline further. The ground had 
been laid for a higher rate of pur- 
chases from manufacturers. 

Commodity prices reflect the higher 
rate of business purchases, 
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Steel-scrap prices, a barometer of 
future steel production, rose to 
$24.50 per ton at Chicago between 
September 2 and 6, highest since 
April. That helped lift average 
wholesale prices for metals and 
metal products to the highest since 
April 26. 

Print-cloth prices rose 5 per cent in 
the week ended September 6 to a 
new high for this year. That, and 
an increase in price of cotton 
sheets, boosted average wholesale 
prices of textile products to the 
highest since May 17. 

Industrial-goods prices averaged 
145.2 on the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics index for the week ended 
September 6, highest in six weeks. 

Claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion show a steady decline in lay- 
offs from early August to Septem- 
ber. New claims in the week ended 
September 3 were the lowest since 
November, 1948. 

Nonfarm employment early in Au- 
gust had jumped to 51,441,000, an 
increase of 1,368,000 over the first 
week in July, one of the largest 
monthly gains on record. It was 
three to four times the normal sea- 
sonal increase between July and 
August. In one month, nonfarm jobs 
regained nearly half of their total 
drop since the peak in August, 1948. 

Unemployment, shown in the top 
chart, was reduced 406,000 in a 
single month to the lowest since 
May. Only a part of the new jobs 
was filled by the unemployed. 

Farm employment ‘shrank to 8,507,- 
000, down 1,140,000 from July— 
much more than the normal sea- 
sonal decline. Many workers who 
had taken temporary jobs on farms 
shifted back into industry. 

Department-store sales stood at 
282 on the indicator in the week 
ended September 3, against 284 in 
August, 309 in September, 1948. 

The spurt in business activity reflects 
a sudden return to a high rate of 
business purchases after months of 
inventory liquidation, Activity from 
now on will be geared more close- 
ly to the rate of spending by final 
users of goods. 
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Whispers. 





Dwight Eisenhower Aims at ‘52 ... U.S. to Sit Out | 
A Balkan War? ...General Vaughan’s Availability — 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer and Britain’s 
economic director, would like to be 
able to blame U.S. when it comes 
time to devalue the British pound 
sterling. A cut in the pound’s value 
can be painful for many voters, with 
an election coming up, and a scape- 
goat would be handy. 


x *k * 


U.S. officials, privately, favor re- 
election of the Socialist Government 
in Britain, but don’t want this coun- 
try to provide the issue that would 
assure a Labor victory. 


x * * 


High officials of this Government are 
concerned about the health of the 
top men who are trying to run Great 
Britain in a strait jacket of Govern- 
ment controls. Almost the entire rul- 
ing group of officials is pictured as 
suffering from stomach ulcers, other 
digestive disorders or heart trouble 
as a result of the strain under which 
they operate. 


xk * 


Great Britain’s latest trade deal with 
Russia, involving exchange of British 
goods for a million tons of Russian 
grain, is intended to startle U.S. with 
a revelation that the British can turn 
East for markets and supplies if they 
are not provided freely in the West. 
The U.S. Government, however, re- 
fuses to become excited over the 
possibility of a Russian-British po- 
litical deal that would go with closer 
economic ties. 


x *k * 


President Truman is convinced that, 
after 16 years of constant use, New 
Deal issues built around promises of 
more good things for more voters still 
are sure-fire winners at election time. 
The 1950 and 1952 campaigns are 
once more to be built around those 
issues. 


x « ® 


Dwight Eisenhower, wartime Su- 
preme Commander of Allied Forces 
in Europe, is actively engaged in a 
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program aimed at a 1952 presidential 
nomination. Mr. Eisenhower, now a 
university president, will try for the 
Republican Party nomination. 


xk * 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, 
definitely has not given up the idea 
that he can be nominated a third 
time by the Republican Party. Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s team ot young ex- 
perts, who had planned to run the 
Federal Government starting this 
year, are being kept together with 
the argument that 1952 will offer 
them another chance. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is not closing the door 
to renomination for himself. Demo- 
cratic Party control is being kept 
firmly in the President’s hands. 


xk *k * 


Air Force and Army planners envis- 
age the future of the U.S. Navy as 
roughly comparable with the Coast 
Guard of the past. The Navy is ex- 
pected gradually to be shorn of its 
offensive functions and to be rele- 
gated to a defensive role, convoying 
ships and fighting submarines. 


x * *& 


Mon C. Wallgren still has the inside 
track for appointment as Chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board. President Truman feels that 
Mr. Wallgren, whose appointment was 
held up by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, has not been considered 
by the full Senate. So he plans an 
interim appointment. 


x * * 


Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, military 
aide to the President, is still avail- 
able to friends who want to get things 
done in a hurry, cutting through the 
red tape that snarls many efforts to 
do business with the Government. 
Mr. Truman has no intention of re- 
placing General Vaughan. 


xk * 


Senator Clinton Anderson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture in Mr. Tru- 


man’s Cabinet, is out of favor wp} 

the New Deal wing of the White 
House group for torpedoing the Bran. 
nan plan of farm aid. For politica). 
reasons, however, the President him. 
self is slow to break with the Ne 
Mexico Senator. 

x k * 


vq 


J. Howard McGrath, new Atto 

General, is to push ahead with fhe 
trust-busting campaign that was gs 
strongly under way by Tom Clara 
his predecessor. The new Attorng 
General also is very friendly to J 
Edgar Hoover’s Federal Bureau @ 
Investigation and its antisubversiyg 
operations. : 


x *& 


General MacArthur is assigning 

best military detectives to discoven 
how 8,000 tons of copper got from 
Japan to Poland. American firm 
denied the right to sell copper to Sovia 
areas, want to know how come. T, 

suspect British and Belgian firms, ~ 


x *k * 


President Peron of Argentina is having 
to referee a struggle for power betwe 
influential Army officers and his 
Army has won the latest round, 
forced General Per6n to veto a If 
million-dollar appropriation for # 
Government charities that his 


runs. 
* & 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary 
State, is not bending under the i 
tense pressure to extend more mii 
tary aid to the remnants of ft 
Chiang Government in China. It 
accepted by U.S. officials as a fag 
that the Nationalist Government le 
by Generalissimo Chiang is dead bé 
yond hope of revival. 


xk * 


If Premier Stalin should order a mi 
itary attack on Yugoslavia to ove 
throw Marshal Tito, the Unite 
States will not jump into the result 
ing war. Inside betting, however, # 
strongly on the side of no milita 
attack by the Russians. 
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A profound pride-of-product stamps the master 


craftsman because fine work lives through the 
ages. So it is with Glenmore and its Kentucky 
Tavern, the only Bottled-in-Bond made by the 
same family in the same distillery for three 
generations. And, too, Glenmore has made more 


Kentucky bourbon than any other distillery. 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRES! DENT 
OF THE CLASSICS CLUB 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


LATO “ ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these classics— 
written two thousand years ago—hit so many. nails 
squarely on the head today! Here, in the clearest reasoning 
in all literature, two of the greatest scholars of all time 
tell us how to live intelligently happy lives, whether we 
possess worldly wealth or only the riches in our hearts 
and minds. Little escaped the discussions of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and their ideas are astonishingly timely now. 
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Walter J. Black, President SP 

THE CLASSICS CLUB 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 

FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics 

Club Editions of PLATO 1 ARISTOTLE, to- 

gether with the current selection. 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also, | may reject any volume 
before or after I receive it, and I may cancel my 
membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89 plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 


shipped in U.S. A. only.) 


Mr 
Mrs. ‘ 
Miss 


Address 


(if any) State.. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett translation, 
and contains the five great dialogues—Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. ARISTOTLE in- 
cludes the five celebrated essays—Metaphysics, Parts of 
Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, and Poetics. These 
De Luxe editions have been brilliantly edited by Louise 
R. Loomis, Professor Emeritus of Wells College. And both 
are yours free, as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You 
These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to your 
library—as membership gifts from The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join today 
. .. and to receive on approval beautiful edi- 
tions of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment and 
value to the ‘‘pressed for time’’ men and wo- 
men of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 


1 novel. 


‘classics’’? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were 
read ; they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. To be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand. And those are the very-quali- 
ties which characterize these selections: reada- 
bility, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 

The Classics Club is different from all other 
book ciubs. 1. It distributes to its members che 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 3. Its volumes (used in many colleges and 
universities) are bound in the fine buckram ordi- 
narily used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops, are richly stamped in genuine 
gold—De Luxe editions that you and your chil- 
dren will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form w. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. s low price—aaod 
your FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE— 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 





